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e $6 a Year, in Advance, 
Price $3 50 for Six Months. 
Single Copies, 15 Cents, 
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The Seventh Volume and Fourth Year of THE ROUND TABLE will begin with Saturday, January 4, 1868. 


The publication of THE WEEK will begin on the Ist of January. 


very large. 


All persons indebted to TUE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION are requested to make immediate payment. 


all accounts which remain unsettled on the 15th of December. 


AN UNUSUAL OPENINC. 


A rare opportunity is now open to a gentleman of ability to be- 


come partner in a New York publishing firm of the highest repu- | 


tation and position. Capital required, $10,000. Address, imme- 


diately, 
SUPERINTENDENT, LITERARY BUREAU, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 

A vacant Professorship of Agriculture, also 

one of Chemistry, with very fair salaries, in a university of the 
first class. Applications may be made to 

Tue AmenicaN Lirverary Bureau, 132 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


A Partner wanted In an established West-| 


ern Commercial College. But little capital required. Address 
THE AMERICAN LITERARY BuREAU, 132 Nassau Street, N.Y. 





LIBRARIAN. 


Wanted, by a gentleman of experience in literature, at present 
filling the situation of Librarian to a large library, a similar posi- 


tion in an Eastern or Southern City. First-class reference and | 


testimonials will be given as to ability and fitness to discharge 
the duties required. Apply to ‘*JOUNSON,” care of the Editor 
of The Round Table, 

Oc TOBER 20), 1567. 


PUBLISHERS AND STATIONERS 
WILL PLEASE BEND 
CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS To | 
COYLE & TOWERS, 
BooksELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Washington City. 


RECTORY SCHOOL, HAMDEN, CONN. 


Rev, C. W. EVEREST, Recton, aided by seven resident As- 


sistants, 
TERMS: $750 PER ANNUM. 


Rerenence: Rr. Rev. Joun Witstama, D.D. 


Reavy Fripay, Dec. 6 


OLIVE LOGAN'S CILRISTMAS STORY, 


SOMEBODY'S STOCKING. 
i. » WHERE rte Te KING HUNG, 


IV. JUMPING J AUK. 
V. EV VOILA TOUT, 
Price 15 centa, 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
LONDON, 1862, AND PARIS, 1867. 


ENGL ISH BIBLES, 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH | 
SERVICES, LESSONS, Ere. 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES VOR THE APPROACH 
ING HOLIDAY SUASON. 


LARGEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK EVER IMPORTED, | 


AND UNSURPASSED IN FINISH OR ELEGANCE 
OV DESIGN, 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


626 Broadway, New York. 


Kntered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Manny Sevier and Donasy Ganonen, in the Clerk's Office of the 


| F 
| WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
| 17 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 





A New Girt Book For 1867-’68. 
BURNS’S TAM O’SHANTER. 


' Illastrated with eight Original Drawings by Miller—in Photo- 
graph by Gardner. Aroyal quarto. Handsome ly printe d and 
elegantly bound in cloth, full gilt sides and edges, price $6; 
turkey morocco extra, or a $s. 


| WIDDLETON’S EDITIONS OF CHOICE 
STANDARD WORKS 


| In Bindings suitable for Presents or the Library, in crown Svo 
| volumes, Each set of books in a box. Price $2 25 per vol. in 
clotb; $4 in halftealf, 
| HALLAM’S COMPLETE WORKS. From the last London 
| edition, revised and corrected by the author: the most ac 
| curate and reliable extant. Comprising—Middle Ages, : 
| 
| 


vols. ; Literature of Europe, 4 vols. ; Constitutional History 
of England, 3 vols. Uniform sets, 10 vols.; or any of the 
| Works se parately 
MAY’S CONSTITU TIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 2vols, 
May's is acontinuation of Iailam’s great work—tracing tne 
| progress and developement of the British Constitution dur- 
Ing an entire century. 
aes yo 'S AND MAY'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
AND. These two works, in 5 vols., form the com- 
» History, from sg ee of Henry VIL. to 1860. 
S PENINSULAR WAR. 55 Maps and Plans of Battles, 
5 ‘Portraits on steel, oad a comp! ete Index, 5 vols, 8vo, $15. 
DISRAELI. Cariosities of Literature, 4 vols, 
DISRAELIL Amenities of Literature. 2 vols, 





DR. DORAN’S WORKS, Comprising— 


ANNALS OF THE STAGE. 2 Vols. 

TabLe Traits, with Something on Them, 1 vol, 

Habits AND MEN, with Remnants of Record touching the 
Makers of Both, 1 vol. 


| | 
| Tue Queens or ENGLAND or THe Hovse or Hanover 
| 


(the wives of the Four Georges), 2 vols. 
Knicutrs and Tnem Days, 1 vol, 


Monakcus Retinev From Business. 2vols. Uniform eets, | 


9 vols., or #eparate works. 
| CHARLES LAMB'S COMPLETE WORKS. Corrected and re- 
| vised, with Portrait. he most elegant edition published, 
| 5 vols. With Steel Portrait and Memoir, 
Neto” = ANATOMY OF MEL ANCHOLY. 8Svole, This edi- 
tion of “quaint old Burton” is unsurpassed in beauty of 
mechanteal execution, 


| pror” WILSON’S NOUTES AMBROSIANA, Edited, with | 
Notes, by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, With portraits, 6 | 


vols, Including Life of Prof, Wilson by Mrs. Gordon, 
SYDNEY SMITIUS WIT AND WISDOM. Selections from his 


Writings and Pastaves of his Letters and ‘Table-Talk. 


With Steel Portrait and Memoir. 1 vol. 

PRAED'S POEMS. (Winthrop Mackworth Praed.) With Me 
| moirby Kev, Derwent Coleridyve, and Steel Portrait, 2 vols, 
|THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS OF MIRTLE AND MARVEL, 
| From the tenth Knglish edition, with 16 Illustrations by 

c err and Leech, 2 vole# 

| BON GAULTIER'’S BOOK or BALLADS. 
With Ilustrationa, 1 vol. 

L AYS a THE SCOTTISIL C AV ALIERS, By William E, Aytoun, 


by W. KE. Aytoun, 


Iv 
| DEAN Mit. MAN'S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. A hand 
some edition in large type. 3 vole 
MILMAN'S JUSTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. Uniform with 
Christianity, 
I STANLEY'S SINAI AND PALESTINE. A aoe edition, with 
many colored Maps and Pintes.  svo, price & 
| CONINGTON'S TRANSLATION oF THE ASNE iD OF VIRGIL, 
| Rendered into English octosyllable verse by the Rev, Jolin 
Contiyton, © urpus Professor of Latin in the Univerelty of 
| Uxtord, 1 vol., $250, 
nd many other choice works, which may be found on our | 
( eB, Matied to any address upon application. 
*)* ‘These Books, kept in stock by principal Booksellers 
throughout the Country, and mailed, post-paid, on receipt of pr.ce 
by Publisher, 


A New book, 
MADELAINE DARTH; 
STRANGE LIFE EPISODE, 
In paper, price 50 cents. 
| Send for it to Tne Aor Magazine, P. 0. Box 169, Chicago, Ll, 


Altention is invited to advertisements elsewhere. The jirst edition of THE WEEK will be 


Measures will be taken to collect, without further notice, 


Ruptu re Cured.—The attention of Ruptured Persons is 

respectfully called to Dr. Sherman’s publication on the Treatment 

| and Cure of Abdominal Rupture, to be had at his office ; and also 

| to the circular, published in another part of this paper, giving full 
particulars of his system of relieving this terrible infirmity. 


TROTTING HORSES AND HOW TO TRAIN THEM. 





Now REaApy: 
HORSE PORTRAITURE; 
EMBRACING 
BREEDING, REARING, AND TRAINING TROTTERS; 
PREPARATION FOR RACES; 
MANAGEMENT IN THE STABLE, ON THE TRACK; 
HORSE LIFE, Erc., Etc. 
Including a life-like portrait of Dexter, with an Appendix con- 
taining the History of his Performance. By JosepH CAIRN 
Smupson. 1 crown 8vo vol., tinted paper, bevelled boards, gree 
ard scarlet cloth, gilt back and sides, price $3. 
Published by 
W. A. TOWNSEND & ADAMS, 
434 Broome Street, New York. 
For sale by all booksellers, and mailed free of postage. 





Aso READY FoR DELIVERY (BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY), 
WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Pi rice $10. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
CHARLES L. JONES, 
843 BROADWAY, NEAR FOURTEENTH STREET, 
STANDARD WORKS 
IN ELEGANT BINDINGS. 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTATION BOOKS 
BEAUTIFUL CHROMOS IN BLACK WALNUT FRAMES, 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
RICH FANCY GOODS, 
ALL SUITABLE FOR HANDSOME CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR PRESENTS. 


There will be no regard to parties or gecta in making the se- 
lections for THE WEEK, Articles will be printed on all sides 
of politics, with reference only to their ability and interest. 








Just PUBLISHED, 


R. M. BALLANTYNE’S ENTERTAINING 
LIBRARY FOR BOYS. 
Comprising, in a neat box, new editions of the four following 
volumes, 12mo, illustrated, $6. 

THE YOUNG FUR TRADERS, 

TILE CORAL ISLAND: A Tale of the Pacific, 

UNGAVA: A Tale of Esquimaux Land, 

MARTIN RATTLER: A Boy's Adventures in Brazil. 


A New Book ny Cart, MAyNé REID. 

| OUADRUPEDS: A Book or Zootocy ror Boys, Profusely il- 
lustrated by William Harvey, 16mo, muslin extra, $1 

| Any of the above mailed free on receipt of price by the publishers, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS 


137 Grand Street, New York, 


District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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ATTRACTIVE AND STANDARD BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Ww. A. TOWNSEND & ADAMS, 


434 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Home of Washington, and Its Associa- 
tions, Historical, Biographical, and 
Pictorial. 

New edition, revised, with additions. By Benson J. Loss- 
ing, author of Field Book of the Revolution, etc., etc. Tilus- 


trated with nearly 150 engravings, mainly from original draw-| Field Sports of the United States and British 


ings by the author, embracing numerous views of Mount 
Vernon, various interesting objects upon the grounds, copies 
of famous pictures, portraits of Washington and other mem- 
bers of the family, as well as distinguished personages of his 
time, etc. 1 vol. small quarto, elegantly bound in cloth, 
extra, $7; morocco, gilt or antique, $11. 


Practical Housekeeper. 
A Cyclopedia of Domestic Economy. Revised edition, 
with a new preface, comprising 5,000 receipts, and maxims. 
Illustrated by 500 wood engravings. Edited by Mrs. E. F. 


Ellet, authoress of Women of the Revolution, etc. 1 vol. Complete Manual for Young Sportsmen of 


8vo, fine toned paper, cloth extra, $4. 
The original receipts and directions contained in this val- 
uable work have been furnished to the popular and practical 


editress by American housekeepers of long experience and The Dog 


tried skill. 


Man and His Relations; 
Illustrating the Influence of the Mind on the Body; the Re- 
lations of the Faculties to the Organs, and to the Elements, 
Objects, and Phenomena of the External World. By Prof.S 
B. Brittan, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo, $4. 
Although treating of the profoundest of subjects, it is 
written in an elegant and attractive style, clear and logical. 
Printed on fine tinted paper. 





MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 
THE CREAM OF MEDICAL LITERATURE. 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect. 
A half yearly Journal of Practical Medicine and Surgery, 
containing a Retrospective View of every Discovery and 
Practical Improvement in the Medical Science, digested from 
the leading medical journals of Europe and America. One 








year, if in advance of publication, prepaid, $2 50; single Frank Forrester’s Horse and Horsemanship 


parts, $1 50; 54 parte, bound in 25 vols. sheep, library style, 
$100. 

This invaluable compendium, which was commenced in 
1840, is issued simultaneously with the London edition, by 
virtue of an arrangement entered into with its distinguished 
editor, and appears regularly on the 20th of January and 
duly of each year. 


REPERTORY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 
The Chemical News, and Journal of Physical 
Science. 

(Incorporated with The Chemical Gazette, established 
twenty-six years.) Devoted to Practical Chemistry as ap- 
plied to Pharmacy, Medicine, Manufactures, and Arts. The 
most popular and useful issue of the foreign scientific press. 
Uniform American edition from July, 1867. One year, in ad- 
vance, postage free, $2 50; six months, $1 50; single num- 
bers, in 54 compact pages, 25 cents. 

For more than a quarter of a century this valuable journal 
has represented the progress of chemistry and cognate aci- 
ences. It is devoted to practical chemistry in all its applica- 
tions to pharmacy, medicine, manufactures, photography, 
and the arts; also embracing whatever tends to elucidate new 
discoveries and advances made in physical science, compris- 
ing mineralogy, wnetallurgy, mining, mechanics, electricity, 
and the collateral branches of science. Its foremost rank in 
the scientific world as the leading representative of these in- 
terests is undisputed. 


ELEVENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


Physician’s Hand-Book. 
New improved edition for 1868, containing all the new 
remedial agents. By William Elmer, M.D. Bound in English 
morocco, red edges, pocket-book form, price, postage free, 
$1 75. 
This new edition of the Hand-Book has been completely re 











Fish and Fishing of the United States and 


Dead Shot; 


Crack Shot; 


Wallace’s American Stud-Book. 


Horse Portraiture. 


ep 


STANDARD BOOKS, 


IN FINE BINDINGS, 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GQGIFTsg, 


I. 


written and re-stereotyped throughout. Many valuable im- Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere. 


provements and new features have been introduced and cor- 
rections made. 


FIELD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
FRANK FORRESTER’S WORKS. 


Provinces of North America. 
By Henry Wm. Herbert. Illustrated on wood by the author. 
2 vols. 8vo, tinted paper, cloth, gilt back and sides, pp. 770, 
price $7 50. 


British Provinces. 
Illustrated by 100 engravings on wood, and steel plate of 24 
colored flies. By Henry Wm. Herbert. 1 vol. 8vo, tinted 
paper, cloth, gilt back and sides, pp. 512, price $5 50. 


Fowling, Fishing, and Field Sports. 
By Henry Wm. Herbert. 1 vol. crown 8vo, tinted paper, 
cloth, gilt back and sides, bevelled boards, price $3. 


By Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson. Compiled, illustrated, 
and edited by Frank Forrester. 1 vol. crown 8vo, tinted 
paper, cloth, gilt back and sides, bevelled boards, pp. 664, 
price $3. 


or, SPorTsMAN’S COMPLETE GuIDE. Beinga Treatise on the 
Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 1 
vol. 12mo, extra cloth, bevelled boards, $1 75. 


OR, YOUNG RIFLEMAN’s CoMPLETE GUIDE. Being a Treatise 
on the Use of the Rifle. By Edward C. Barber. Illustrated 
with numerous engravings. 1 vol. 12mo, uniform with the 
Dead Shot, $2. : 


THE TURF, STUD, AND STABLE. 


of the United States and British Pro- 
vinces of North America. 

By Henry William Herbert. In two superb imperial octavo 
volumes of 1,200 pages, illustrated with steel engraved origi- 
nal portraits, from paintings and drawings by the most dis- 
tinguished artists, of over 20 celebrated horses. 2 vols. royal 
8yvo, cloth extra, $20. 
Embellished with vignette title-page, from original designs 
by F. O. C. Darley, finely engraved on steel by the most emi- 
nent engravers, including numerous fine wood engravings. 
This valuable historical work has been carefully revised 
and corrected. It is elegantly printed on fine linen paper, 
and the steel-plate impressions are taken with the utmost 
care. The binding is executed in the best manner. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Being a Compilation of the Pedigrees of American and im- 
ported Blood Horses, from the Earliest Records, with an 
Appendix of all named Animals without extended Pedigrees 
prior to the year 1840. Anda Supplement containing a His- 
tory of all Horses and Mares that have trotted in public from 
the Earliest Trotting Races till the close of 1866. By J. H. 
Wallace. In one royal 8vo volume of 1,000 pages, illustrated 
with original portraits, finely engraved on steel, of about 20 
celebrated racers and trotters. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt, $10. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Breeding, Rearing, and Training Trotters. Preparations 
for Races; Management in the Stable; on the Track; Horse 
Life, etc. By Joseph Cairn Simpson. Uniform with Com. 
plete Manual for Young Sportsmen. 1 crown 8vo volume, 
tinted paper, bevelled boards, $3, 





WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD. | 





READY To-DAY: 


Faye Mar of Storm Cliff. 
By Miss Pritchard. 12mo, pp. 253, $1 75; bevelled boards, 
red edges, $2; all gilt, $2 50. 
This is an American tale, fresh, lively, and full of inei- | 
dent. It is beyond question one of the most interesting 
and powerful written works of fiction which have of late | 
appeared. , | 
Pepys’ Diary. | 
Allan Grant. 
**A charming book, which agentleman should be ashamed | 
not to have read.”’— Washington Irving. 





A BEAUTIFUL HoLipAy GIFT. 
Shakspeare. 
Handy Volume Edition. 13 vols. in case, muslin, $10; mo- 


|'SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON-HOLE 


EXPOSsITION UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867. 


WHEELER & WILSON, 


625 Broapway, New York, 
AWARDED, 
OVER EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 


A GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THE PERFECTION OF 


MACHINES. 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL FOR THIS BRANCH OF 
MANUFACTURE, 





rocco, $15. 


“The handiest, prettiest, and moet unique thing that we 
have seen in the book line is the Handy Volume of Shaks- 
peare published by Wynkoop & Sherwood. It makes an 
exquisite little library all by itself."—Zvening Mail. 





N 


Premium, THE ONLY Cross OF THE LEGION OF HONOR AND GOLD 

MEDAL, given to American Sewing Machines, per Imperial Decree, 

nam in the Moniteur Universel (official journal of the French 

mpire), Tuesday, 2d July, 1867, in these words: 

tas Howe, Jr. | Fabricante de Machines a coudre exposant. 
se {Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, Exhibitor. 


E 


THE GREAT PRIZE. 





ExposiTIon UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867. 
THE NOWE MACHINE CO., Extas Howe, Jr., 699 Broadway, 
ew York, awarded over eighty-two competitors the Highest 


Including the Biography and Doubtful Plays, with upwarg 
of 1,200 illustrations from drawings by G. F. Sargent, w, 
Harvey, R. W. Buss, T. Creswick, A. Avelay, W. Dicks, P, 
Fairholt, and others. Beautifully printed, by Clay & Son, 
onafine toned paper. In 8 imperial 8vo volumes, bound in 
half calf extra, $60; in tree calf, gilt edges, $85. 


Il, 


Vivien and Cuinevere. 


By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated by Gustave Doré with 13 
plates engraved on steel. Beautifully printed and elegantly 
bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, price $17; in turkey mo- 
rocco, extra gilt or antique, $40. 


*,* Each Idyl separate, in extra cloth gilt, $10; in turkey mo. 


rocco, $30. 


Ii. 


The Thousand and One Nights, 


Commonly called THE ARABIAN NiguTs’ ENTERTAINMENT, A 
new translation from the Arabic, with copious notes, by 
Edward William Lane. Illustrated with many hundred en. 
gravings on wood from original designs by William Harvey, 
In 8 vols. 8vo, half calf extra, $21; in tree calf, gilt edges, 
$27 50. 

IV. 


Routledge’s Illustrated Shakspeare. 


Edited by Howard Staunton, and illustrated with 1,700 en. 
gravings on wood from drawings by John Gilbert, and a 
steel portrait. 3 vols. royal 8vo, elegantly bound in half 
calf extra, $30; in full calf extra, $35; in tree calf, gilt 
edges, $37 50; and handsomely bound in turkey mor oceo 
gilt, $41. 

V. 


Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. 


Edited by Rev. J. G. Wood, and illustrated with 1,500 en- 
gravings on wood, from drawings by Harrison Weir, J. W. 
Wolf, William Harvey, W. 8S. Coleman, Zwecker, and 
others. Three volumes, royal 8vo, beautifully bound in 
half calf extra, $2850; in full calf extra, $33 50; in tree 
calf, gilt edges, $3750; handsomely bound in full morocco, 
antique or extra, $41. 


VI. 


Staunton’s Library Shakspeare. 


Edited by Howard Staunton. Printed in a large clear type 
on fine toned paper; in four volumes 8vo, elegantly bound 
in half calf, $25; full calf, 30; tree calf, gilt edges, $35. 


VII. 

Moxon’s Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. 

Edited by Thomas Campbell, with Remarks on his Life and 
Writings. Numerous engravings from drawings by John 
Gilbert, in one large 8vo volume. Beautifully bound in 
half calf extra, $850; in full calf extra, $10; in tree calf, 
gilt edges, or turkey morocco, gilt edges, $12. 


VIII. 

Bulwer’s Novels and Romances. 

Library edition. Corrected and revised throughout, with 
prefaces and frontispieces. Crown 8vo, complete in twenty 
yolumes, beautifully bound in half calf extra, $60. 


Ix. 
Bulwer’s Poetical and Dramatic Works. 
New edition. Revieed by the author, with steel portraite 
and vignettes. Complete in two volumes, foolscap 870, 
bound in half calf, extra, $8. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

HOGG ON THE MICROSCOPE. Sixth edition, With 500 
wood-cuts and 8 colored plates. Post 8vo, $3 50. 

KNIGHT’S STUDIES OF SHAKSPERE. New edition. V9 
$3. 

DUFTON’S GREAT WORK ON BILLIARDS. 61 Steel plates, 
and 31 wood-cuts. 8vo, cloth, $6. 

THE HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. By 
Sarah Tytler. 12 Illustrations. Crown 8yvo, $2 50. 

THE REIGN OF LAW. By the Duke of Argyll. New edition. 
Post 8vo, cloth,$2 50. 





IN PREPARATION : 


THE DEAN’S ENCLISH. 


tions. 


GEO. ROUTLEDCE & SONS, Publishers; 











416 Broome Street, New York. 





By Groraz Wasuincton Moon. Fifth edition ; with addl- 
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BOOKS FOR 


SCRIBNER., WELFORD & CO.. 


654 BROADWA 
CALL THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC TO THE FOLLOWI 
WHICH THEY HAVE PURCHASE 


THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 


From the German of Carove. By the late Mrs. Saran T. Avs- 
gin. Crown 4to, with fifteen exquisite drawings by E. V. 
B., printed in colors in fac-simile of the original water-colors, 
and numerous other illustrations. Cloth extra, gilt, $6; 
cloth, ivory inlaid panel (new style and very unique), $7 50; 
morocco, ivory inlaid panel (very elegant), $12. 

The Story without an End is a poem in prose. It gives, in 
exquisitely graceful language, the history of a little child who 
went out into the woods and the fields, dined on a linden ieaf, slept 
on the moss, and listened to the stories of the dewdrop, the lake, 
the flowers, the trees, the animals, and the insects. A classic in 
German literature, it is here rendered into English by that ** noble 
and beautiful woman,” the late Mrs. Austin, while the most 
spiritual of designers, E. V. B., has illustrated it with pictures 
fall of fairy-like fancies. Exquisite in themselves, these draw- 
ings have been reproduced with such skill and brilliancy as to 
make the volume the most perfect specimen of block-color print- 
ing ever executed. Among gift nooks of its class The Story with- 
out an End has no rival, 


NOTICES OF THE Press, 

The work of E. V. B. (Mrs. Boyle) during the past ten years has 
been admirable, but the drawings in this volume exceed anythivg 
she has done. Her specialty is the realization of the innocence 
and simplicity of childhood, and the highest praise that can be 
ened upon her is that she reminds us perpetually of Sto- 
thard. The story itself is illustrated with fifteen full-page de- 
signs which are full of the spirit of childhood.—N. Y. Lvening 


We have here a most.beantiful edition of Mrs. Austin’s well- 
known translation of ‘The Story without an End, illustrated 


by E. V. B. with even more than her accustomed poetical grace | 


and fancy. It is difficult to select when all the illustrations are 
80 delicately beautiful.—London Spectator. 


COLDEN THOUCHTS FROM COLDEN 
FOUNTAINS. 


In post dto, cloth, extra gilt, $12; morocco, gilt or antique, 
$18. 


This is one of the most exquisite and unique rolumes de luxe 
ever produced in England. It contains a choice selection of sa- 
cred songs by American as well as foreign writers, and is illus- 
trated with numerous drawings, initial letter beadings, gold 
borders, etc., etc., by the most eminent English artists, while the 
whole work is printed in a beautiful sepia tint by the Broruers 
Dauzte, and is produced throughout in a style of chastened 
elegance. 


CHRISTIAN LYRICS. 

Chiefly selected from Modern Authors. 138 Poems, illustrated 
with upward of 150 engravings. Small 4to, cloth, extra 
gilt, $6; morocco (elegant), $10 5v. 

This volume comprises selections from the devotional produc- 
tions of all the more popular modern poets, and the illustrations, 
which are designed by the most skilful artists in England, are 
all executed in the first style of wood engraving. As regards the 
general execution of the work, it need only be said that it is uni- 
form in size and style with ‘*Heber’s Hymne,”’ which was so 
general a favorite among the gift books last year. 


ELEGANT VOLUMES WITH PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TRATIONS. 


The Masterpieces of Italian Art. 

Photographs from the Finest Engravings of the most Cele- 
brated Paintings of the Italian Masters in the various gal- 
leries throughout Europe. With memoir of each painter, 
In one handsome quarto volume, extra cloth, richly gilt, 
$22 50. 


The Creat Works of Sir David Wilkie. 
Photographs from the Finest Engravings of hia most Pop- 
ular Paintings. With a biographical memoir. In one very 
handsome quarto volume, extra cloth, richly gilt, $22 50, 


The Ancestral Homes of Britain. 

Containing Examples of the Noblest Castles, Halls, and 
Mansions in England. In forty illustrations, taken from 
drawings executed expressly for this work. Edited, with 
biographical and historical notices, by Rev. F. O. Morris, 
author of The Natural History of British Birds. In large 
quarto, very elegantly bound in cloth and gold, $16. 


The Creat Works of Raphael. 
Thirty, large photographs of his paintings, with life. By 
Su-ain, etc. Royal quarto, $29 59. ; 
The divine Raphael here lives and breathes in his finest 
works. The high-water mark of human achievement and 
the purest and holiest treasures of sacred art. 


ILLUS- 


Y, NEW YORK, 


NG NEW AND FINE ENGLISH BOOKS, ENTIRE EDITIONS OF 
D FOR THE AMERICAN MARKET : 


Rembrandt’s Choicest Etchings. 
Thirty unrivalled photographs from the finest extant speci- 
mens, with Life, by Dr. Scheltema. Royal quarto, $22 50. 


The Masterpieces of Mulready. 
Fourteen photographs from his actual paintings, with me- 
moirs of his life and works. Royal quarto, $22 50. 


The Ruins of Pompeii. 
Large photographs from the most recent researches and dis- 
coveries, with history of the city and its destruction. By 
Dr. Thomas Dyer. Royal quarto, $16. 


Summer Scenes by Birket Foster. 
Beautiful photographic fac-similes of his most admired draw- 
ings, with illustrations in verse. Royal quarto, $16. 


English Children, as Painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 


Fifteen photographs from his ‘ Chefs d'euvres.” 


Royal 
quarto, $12. 








Messrs. ScRIBNER, WELFoRD & Co. will also supply the fol- 
, lowing new works in large or small quantities : 
_Contemporary French Painters: 

| Their National Characteristics. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
} author of A Painter's Camp. Illustrated with photographs 
| after Ary Scheffer, Delaroche, Horace Vernet, Rosa Bon- 
heur, Meissonier, Gerome, and other eminent French artists. 
| In demy 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 


The Women of the Cospels. 

Meditations on some Traits of Feminine Character recorded 
by the Evangelists. Selected from the writings of Chrysos- 
tom, Angustine, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Hall, and other 
great divines. Illustrated with photographs after Raffaelle, 
Murillo, Rembrandt, and other great masters. Insmall 4to, 
gilt edges. 


'Raphael’s Bible. 
Exposition of Raphael’s Bible. By the author of the Exposi- 


tions of the Cartoons of Raphael. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs by Dunmore, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, $7 50. 





New supplies of the following works have also been received: 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


Fifty large and splendid drawings by Gustavz Dong; one 
superb volume, imperial 4to, $50. 


Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages. 
The art of illumination as practised during the middle ages, 
with specimens of its finest works, By Henry Shaw. Im- 
perial Svo, $16. 

The exquisite productions of ‘the ages of faith’’ are here 
portrayed with a delicacy and consummate refinement of 
pencil such as no other living artist can equal. It is at once 
a history and a manual of the admirable art that it illustrates. 


Bishop Heber’s Hymns 
and Sacred Poems, 10) illustrations, in the highest style of 
art. Square 8vo, $6, or morocco, super extra, gilt, $10. 

The Saintly Missionary Bishop Heber needs no commen- 
dation to Christendom. ‘His praise is in all the churches” 
when the echoes of ** From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” as- 
cend to heaven. 


Spirit of Praise. 

A Collection of old and new hymns, exquisitely printed and or- 
namented with Choice Illustrations and Original Pictures, 
Quarto cloth, $12; or morocco, super-extra, richly gilt, $20. 

Any of the above works carefully packed and sent to any ad- 
dress, post, or express, charges paid, upon receipt of the price. 
For sale by 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
654 Broadway. 








N. B. Full Particulars of the above works, and immense vari- 
ety of other choice books, will be found in S., W. & Co.'s 
CHRISTMAS CIRCULAR, to be had on application at their 
store, where an examination of their stock is solicited. It com- 
prises one of the largest and finest assortments ever seen in 
America of CHOICE, RICH, AND COSTLY BOOKS, in every 
department of literature and art, FOR SALE AT THE LOW- 
EST PRICES, 





BAKER’S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 





W. Baker & Co.'s American, French, Homeopathic, and Van- 
Slla Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, Homeopathic 
Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, Cracked Cocoa, etc. These manufactures, 
to which First Premiums have been awarded by the chief Insti- 
tutes and Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION of 
1867, are un excellent diet for Children, Invalids, and persons in 
health, allay rather than induce the nervous excitement attendant 
upon the use of tea or coffee, and are recommended by the most 
eminent physicians. 

For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States, 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


as 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
IMITATIONS OF OIL PAINTINGS. 
Published by 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


SOLD IN ALL PICTURE STORES. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





TIFFANY & CO., 
550 AND 552 Broapway, NEw YorxK; 
79 Rue RicHExrEv, Paris. 
STERLING SILVER-WARE, 
FOR THE TABLE OR BUFFET, 


Comprising all articles of Use or Ornament, of the most artistic 
design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND CAS-FIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particu- 
lar care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 


THE WEEK. 


Notwithstanding the cheapness of its price, the typography 
and paper of THE WEEK will be strictly First Class, so that it 
will be a pleasure even for delicate eyes to read it from beginning 
to end. 








THE CELEBRATED _LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. 
Liberal discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 





STANDARD BOOKS, BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED, 
To BE PUBLISHED IN TIME FOR THE HoLipDays: 
(On Dec, 1.) 


The Hermitage, and Other Poems. By Edward 
Roland Sill. 16mo, gilt top, bevelled edges, $1 50. 


“A rising poet whose name will certainly, ere long, be 
come familiar to all lovers of true poetry.""-—London Reader. 


Coethe’s Faust. Translated by John Anster, LL.D. 16mo, 
gilt top, bevelled edges, $1 25. 


Undine, Sintram, Aslauga’s Knight, Two 
Ca ptains. By De La Motte Fouqué. In1vol., gilt top, 
bevelled edges, $1 25. ; 

This volume, in point of beauty and cheapness, is unsur- 
passed. Each one of the four tales is usually sold for a high- 
er price than that of all four in this edition. It must inevita- 
bly become a great favorite. Orders should be sent early, as 

the edition is limited. , 





(On Dec. 10.) 


Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. Translated by Miss 
Ellen Frothingham. 16mo, gilt top, bevelled boards, $1 75. 


The publishers have peculiar pleasure in presenting this 
American translation, which is also the first American 
edition, of a work which Stahr, in his Life of Lessing, calls 
“the sublimest work of his genius ;” **his richest and most 
complete work ;”’ ‘“‘an, as yet, unattained model of a po- 
lemic poem, which possesses at once full living strength and 
an intrinsic worth extending beyond all limitations in time.’ 


Selections from the Kalevala, the great Finnish 
Epic. Translated by the late Prof. John A. Porter, of Yale 
College. 16mo, gilt top, bevelled boards, $1 50. 

The Kalevala occupies the same position in Finnish poetry 
that the poems of Ossian do in English. The Nation says 
of it: 


‘* The poem is written in a trochaic metre, which in several 
respects so resembles the versification of Mr. Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha as to seem certainly the original of the metrical 
system adopted in the American poem. . . The peculiar 
mythology of the Fins is to be found set forth in the Kale- 
vala, and though, of course, after the Fins themeelves, it will 
be foreign scholars who will be chiefly interested in the 
poem, it will entertain the general reader also.” 


The two poems ahove-named continue the series inangu- 
rated by the publication of King René’s Daughter and Frithi- 
of's Saga. The new ones are finished in the style which, in 
the first two, has received 80 many flattering comments. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 


The Interference Theory of Government. By 
Charles Astor Bristed. 

Critical and Social Essays. $1 50. 

The Man with the Broken Ear. By About. $1 50. 

Fathers and Sons. A Russian Novel. $1 50. 

A Manual of Anglo-Saxon for Beginners, Com- 
prising a Grammar, Reader, and Glossary. By S. M. Shute, 
Professor in Columbia College. $1 50. 

La Litterature Francaise Classique. $1 %. 

La Litterature Francaise Contemporaine. 
$1 %5. 

Mendelssohn's Letters. (Sixth edition.) In a new 
style. 2 vols. 16mo, tinted paper, ruby cloth, $3 50. 

Heine’s Book of Songs. (Thirdedition.) $1 %5. 

King Rene’s Daughter. (Second edition.) $1 25. 


Copies of any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


THE WEEK. 

In this busy community it constantly happens that a clever 
newspaper article goes unread by thousands because they have 
“no time” to peruse it on its appearance, or becauseit is not in the 
journal they habitually buy. It also constantly happens that 
interesting articles on American topics, which appear in The 
London Times, Saturday Review, aud other English publications, 
escape observation for similar reasons. THE WEEK is intended 
to remedy this condition of things. It will supply, on firm 
white paper, in capital type, the very choicest articles, para- 
graphs, bits of spicy intelligence, odds and ends of religious, 
dramatic, musical, and art gossip from the leading journals of the 
WHOLE WORLD, as fast as received from week tu week. Only 
eight cents a copy. 


1868. 








JANUARY. 1868. 


THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The publishers will endeavor to render the new volume, which 
will commence in January, still better deserving of patronage, 
The character of the R1rvERsIDE, gradually developed, has drawn 
to it most valuable help of the best writers, and the favorites of 
Volume I. will bring even better things to Volume IT. 

Terms, $250 a year; three copies, $6 50; five copies, $10. 

Special premiums, in books, are also offered for new subscrip- 


tions. Address 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


459 Broome street, New York. 











*,* Send for sample number and prospectus, 





Tare Rounpd TABLE. 





No. 150 





Dec. 7, 1867 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 


SONS. 


Now Reapy, PRICE 23 CENTS, 


THE BROADWAY, 
No. 4, FOR DECEMBER, 
CONTAINING : 

1. BRAKESPEARE; on, THE Fortunes OF A FREE LANCE. 
By the author of Gay Livingstone. Chaps. XY. to XIX. 
(With an illustration by J. A. Pasquier.) . 

2. THE SECRET NAME. By S. H. Bradbury (*‘Quallon”’). 

3. MISERIES OF DRAMATIC AUTHORSHIP. By a dramatic 


author, 

4, — WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. By W. Clark 
Russell. 

5. THE SKEIN. By Robert Buchanan. With full-page illus- 
tration. 


o 


. FROM REGENT STREET TO BROADWAY. 
Sedley, editor of The Round Table. 

. THE YOUNG MEN OF TO-DAY. 
Gentle Life. 


By Henry 


cod 


By the author of The 


8. PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH. By John Hol- 
lingshead. 
9. A CONFESSION. By Alice Cary. 


10. s+ ed THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. Chaps. XI. to 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


‘ Buchanan’s North Coast, and other Poems. 


Illustrated by J. Wolf, A. B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, W. 
Small, and E. Dalziel, engraved in the highest style of art 
by Dalziel Brothers. Small 4to, beautifully printed on fine 
toned paper and elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, 
$10; in turkey morocco, extra or antique, $15. 


Taylor's Original Poems for Infant Minds. 

[ilustrated with one hundred and eighteen engravings from 
drawings by Barnes, Jellicoe, Bayer, Whimperis, Green 
Conteucin, Lawson, Moore, and Elwes. Beautifully print 
ed on five toned paper and elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
gilt and gilt edges, square Svo, price $4; in turkey morocco, 
extra or antique, $7. 

Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 

First and Second Series. Complete in one volume, with 66 
illustrations by Doré, Tenniel, Gilbert, Foster, Corbould, 
Pickersgill, and Tupper. Engraved in the highest style of 
art by Linton, Dalziel, Swain, and Vizetelly. Small 4to, 
elegantly printed on fine toned paper and bound in extra 
cloth, gilt edges, $8. 


Touches of Nature. 

By Eminent Artists and Authors, including J. E. Millais, A. 
B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, John Tenniel, Fred. Walker, 
John Pettee, J. W. North, J. Wolf, and J. D. Watson ; Jean 
Ingelow, Dora Greenwell, Christina G. Rossetti, the Coun- 
tess de Gasparin, Sarah Tytler, Robert Buchanan, George 
Macdonald, Charles Reade, and Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
The illustrations are 98 in number. 


Moore’s Lalia Rookh. 
With 42 illustrations by William Harvey, Hablot K. Browne, 


’ 


G. H. Thomas, Thomas Macquoid, Kenney Meadows, and | 
Birket Foster, Small 4to, elegantly printed and bound, $6. | 


Burns’s Poems and Songs. 

Illustrated with 100 engravings by Harrison Weir, Birket 
Foster, and others. Thick 4to, elegantly printed and 
bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, $10; in turkey merocco 
extra, gilt, $16. 

The Purgatory of Peter the Sruel. 

By James Greenwood. With 26 illustrations by Ernest Griset. 

4to, cloth, $3; with the illustrations colored, $4. 


Sir Guy de Guy. 


A Stirring Romaunt. By Rattlebrain. With numerous illus- 


trations by Phiz. Small 4:0, beantifally printed on fine | 


toned paper, and elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt and 
gilt edges, price $2. 


fEsop’s Fables. 

New edition. Translated by the Rev. G. F. Townsend, and 
illustrated with 114 engravings from drawings by Harrison 
Weir. Post 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, $2 50; handsomely bound 
in tree calf, gilt edges, $5 50. 


Wayside Posies. ' 

Uriginal Poems of Country Life. Edited by Robert Buchanan 
and illustrated by G. J. Pinwell, J. W. North, and Fred. 
Walker. 4to, elegantly printed on fine toned paper by Dal- 
ziel Brothers, aud beautifully bound in extra cloth, gilt 
edges, $10; in turkey morocco, extra or antique, $16. 





Routledge’s New Colored Toy Books. 

Elegantly Printed in colors by Kronheim & Co., and Leighton 
Brothers, London, and pronounced by the London booksellers 
superior in drawing and color-printing to any Toy Books be- 
fore issued. 

Large 4to, 50 cents each. 

1, THE THREE BEARS. With 6 large pictures, printed in 
colors by Kronheim & Co. 

2, LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. With 6 large pictures, print- 
ed in colors by Kronheim & Co, 

8. CINDERELLA, AND OTHER NURSERY TALES. With 24 
ee ou plate paper, in colors, by Leighton Bro- 

ners. 

4. MOTHER HUBBARD AND COCK ROBIN. With 24 pictures 
printed on plate paper, in colors, by Leighton Brothers. 

Large 4to, bound in extra cloth, $4. 

ROUTLEDGE’S COLORED SCRAP-BOOK, containing 48 pages 
of pictures, beautifully printed in colors, on piate paper, by 
Leighton Brothers, and strongly bound in extra cloth. 

Square 8vo, bound in extra cloth gilt, $1 %5. 

SCHNICK SCUNACK. Trifles for the Little Ones ; with 32 full- 
page plates, beautifully printed in colors, by Leighton Lro- 
thers. 

Square 8vo, bound in extra cloth, $1 75. 

THE CHILD'S COUNTRY STORY BOOK, By Thomas Miller. 
With 8 full-page illustrations, printed in colors, by Leighton 
Brothers. 

THE CHILD’S COUNTRY BOOK. By Thomas Miller. With 
16 full-page illustrations, printed in colors, by Leighton 
Brothers. 

OUT OF THE HEART; Spoken to the Little Ones. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. With 16 illustrations in colors and %6 
vignette wood-cuts, $1 75. 

TUE CHILDREN’S POETRY BOOK, A Selection of Narrative 


Poetry for the Young. With 14 illustrations in colors and 
60 vignette wood-cuis, $1 75. 





For sale by all booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of pri 
by the Publishers, , : en 


GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS! 


UNIQUE AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE FABLES OF SOP. 


With illustrations by Henry L. Stephens. 1 vol. 4to, with 58 full- 
page illustrations, Turkey morocco, $3); cloth, full gilt or 
gilt top, $18. 

As a gift book, this is one of the most elegant ever offered to 
the public. The fables of Ausop, which are a part of the standard 
literature of every language into which they have been translated, 
are here illustrated by Mr. Henry L. Stephens, a leading favorite 
among American artists, and one specially qualified to interpret 
the great master of fable. The illustrations, which are executed 
in lithograph, are the finest specimens of that work ever pro- 
duced in this country, and the volume is issued in a style of ele- 
gance which fully corresponds with its artistic attractions. 








NoricEs OF THE PREss. 
“ All of these designs display marked originality of conception, 
} and a humor which is as rare as it is genuine. They are, more- 
over, elaborated with great care and delicacy, and every one of 
them bears abundant evidence to the thoroughness and enthu- 
siasm with which Mr. Stephens has entered into the spirit of the 
great master of fable. The illustrations, which are executed by 
| lithography, exhibit forcibly and conclusively the capacity of that 
| process for the most delicate and artistic work, and in connec- 
| tion with the superb typography of the fables themselves, make 
| the volume the Landosmnost produced here the present season.” 
| —New York Times. 
|‘ Pnis edition of The Fables of Ausop deserves very high praise. 
The work contains fifty-six full-page illustrations, whose design 
{and execution dre alike of a very superior character, and alto- 
| gether it reflects great credit upon American art. All the ac- 
| cepted fables are included, and the work is certainly.one of the 
| worthiest for a holiday gift that we know of.”"— The Round Table. 





(WiLL BE REApY SHORTLY.) 


THE QUEENS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 1 vol. 8vo, printed upon calendered pa- 
per, with 18 portraits engraved upon steel by Ritchie, Hall, 
and others. Turkey morocco, $10; cloth, full gilt, $6. 

To meet the demand for this work in a style rendering it suit- 
able for a gift book, a3 well as to place within reach of the friends 
of those who are sketched in its pages a volume deserving per- 

manent preservation, the publishers will issue an edition care- 
' fully printed upon superfine heavy calendered paper. As the en- 

gravings in this edition will be artists’ proof before letter, it 
| will necessarily be limited. 


! 

FRED, AND MARIA, AND ME. 
| Iilustrated by Magrath. 1 vol. square 12mo, in bevelled boards, 
full gilt, $1 50. 





This quaint and charming story originally appeared in ‘* Hours 
at Home,” where it attracted such wide attention as to warrant 
| its presentation in this handsome form, The illustrations by 
Magrath perfectly reflect the spirit of the story. 


| New Editions of Popular Favorites. 
| FLORAL, BELLES: From the Greenhouse and Garden. Drawn 
and Colored from Nature by Mrs. Badger. 1 vol. large folio, 
| Turkey morocco, $30; French morocco, $25. 

| The volume is a stately folio, elegantly bound in Turkey mo- 
| rocco, and the paper and press-work, and the whole mechanical 
execution, are perfect. There are sixteen pictures in the volume 
—favorite or representative flowers—and each of them is painted 
from nature by the patient and laborious hand of the artist, and 
with such exquisite care and taste and delicacy of touch as to vie 
with nature herself. Each flower is accompanied with a poem 
descriptive of it, generally from the pen of some distinguished 
| writer in verse—thus combining the genius of poetry and the 
| adornments of art to make the book attractive. 


FULK SONGS: A Book of Golden Poems, made for the Popular 


| Heart. A new edition, on large paper, with 250 additional 
| pages, three new Autograph Poems, and 25 new engravings. 
from original designs (making over 100 in all). Printed on 
the finest tinted paper at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, 

and superbly bound. Terkey extra or antique, $18; extra il- 
luminated cloth, full gilt, $15. 


BITTER-SWEET: A Poem. By J. G. Holland (Timothy Tit- 
comb). A new and elegantly illustrated edition, with nearly 
80 illastrations, executed in the highest style of art, from 
original drawings by E. J. Whitney, Esq. With a fine portrait 
of the author. On large paper, uniform with Folk Songs. 
One small 4to volume, put up in a neat box, Turkey morocco 
or antique, $12; extra illuminated cloth, $9. 


THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. An elegantly illustrated 
edition, with 50 engravings from drawings by Chapin. En- 
graved by Filmer. 1 vol. small 4to, bound in Turkey extra or 
antique, $9; extra illuminated cloth, full gilt, $5. 


THE BOOK OF RUBIES. A Collection of the most Notable 
Love Poems in the English Language. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
Printed by Alvord, in two colors, on superfine extra calen- 
dered tinted paper. Turkey morocco antique, $10; Turkey 
morocco extra, $10; extra illuminated cloth, full gilt, $7. 





These works for sale by booksellers, or will be sent to any 
| address, post-paid, upon receipt of the price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 





| THE WEEK. 


The latest Operatic, Musical, Dramatic, and Fashionable Intel- 
| ligence in general, from all parts of the World, will be given in 
| THE WEEK. 








J. W. BOUTON’S CATALOGUE 
(No. 23) 


|OF A CHOICE COLLECTION OF RECENTLY IMPORTED 
BOOKS, 


| Embracing Superbly Illustrated and Fine Art Works, Picture 
| Galleries, Natural History, Biography, etc, etc., is Now Ready, 
and will be sent gratuitously to Collectors on receipt of a stamp 


| to pay postage. 
J. W. BOUTON, 
IMPORTER OF RARE AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED JANUARY, 1868, 





a 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MACAZINE 


OF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION. 


It is designed to make this Magazine a Periodical of the first 
clase, containing original contributions from all parts of the 
United States and from elsewhere. It will embrace the miscel- 
laneous matter usual in such publications, including an 


ORIGINAL SERIAL NOVEL, TALES, SKETCHES, ESSays, 
AND POETRY. 


It is proposed also to present clear and popular articles giving 
the most recent discoveries in 


SCIENCE, 
and the important subject of 


EDUCATION, 


in its various branches, will receive special attention. 


While this Magazine will be the organ of no clique, party, sect, 
or section, various questions of the day, and particularly those 
which relate to the 


CURRENCY, FINANCE, AND COMMERCE, 


will be discussed by able and competent writers. 
Candid and impartial 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


will also be a feature. And each number will contain a paper en- 
titled 


OUR MONTHLY COSSIP, 


in which Notes and Queries, Answers to Correspondents, Anec- 
dotes, and Literary Miscellanies will find a place. 


Original Contributions respectfully invited, 


Just IssuED: 
BAKER’S ABYSSINIA. 


The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, and the 
Sword Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. 


By Sir Samuel White Baker, author of ** The Albert Nyanza.” 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations, drawn by E. Griset 
from original Sketches by the Author, One yol. royal 8vo, 
extra cloth, price $6. 

: Ic solves finally a geographical riddle which hith- 
erto had been extremely perplexing, and it adds much to 
our information respecting Egyptian Abyssinia and the 
different races that spread over it. It contains, moreover, 
eome notable instances of English daring and enterprising 
skill; it abounds in animated tales of exploits dear to the 
heart of the British sportsman; and it will attract even the 
least studious reader, as the author tells a story well and 
can describe nature with uncommon power.—London Times. 


The Story of Waldemar Krone’s Youth. 
By H. F. Ewald, author of ** The Nordby Family,” * Johannes 
Falk,” etc. Translated from the Danish. One vol. 12mo, 
cloth, price $1 75. 


“* My Novel ;”’ or, Varieties in English Life. 
By Pisistratus Caxton. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
The Globe Edition. With Frontispiece. Four volumes in 
two neat i6mo vols., tinted paper, fine green morocco 
cloth, price $3. 


A Treatise on Tnerapeutics and Pharmacol- 
ogy or Materia Medica. 
By George B. Wood, M.D. Third Edition. Revised and En- 
larged. Two vols. 8vo, cloth and sheep. 


Black and White: 


A Journal of a Three Months’ Tour in the United States. By 
Henry Latham, M.A. One vol. 8yo, fine cloth, price $2 %5. 


Life of Robert Owen. 
By Frederick A. Packard. One vol. 16mo, neat cloth, price #1. 


Ecce Deus Homo; or, The Work and King: 
dom of the Christ of Scripture. 
12mo, cloth, 


Rienzi, the Last of the Roman Tribunes. 
By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. The Globe Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Complete in one vol. 16mo, tinted 
paper, fine green morocco cloth, price $1 50. 


Old Sir Douglas: A Novel. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, author of Lost and Saved, etc. 
12mo, cloth, 
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free, on receipt of price by 
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—IMPE ACHMENT. 


V HOM the gods would destroy, they first make 

mad, The Impeachment Report does not 
necessarily prove the entire body of the Republican 
party to be quite mad yet, but makes it very plain 
that that portion of their body to which has been 
temporarily assigned the functions of the brain is 
exhibiting alarming signs of cerebral disorder, A 
party which was in possession of more complete 
power than any political organization since we 
became a nation, has been for some months throwing 
away the confidence which the people had tendered 
them, and is now trying to earn universal contempt. 

We are not partisans, and therefore absolve the 
mass of the Republican party from willing acqui- 
escence in all the follics of their leaders; but the 
time has come when passive disapproval will not suf- 
fice to keep any man in the organization from direct 
responsibility for their leaders’ acts. They must 
change their leaders forthwith ; they must give their 
brain-work to men who have harder sense, or must be 
content to sink into deeper obscurity than has been 
the lot of any of the many factions in our history 
whose names the present generation can scarcely 
recall. It may be that the day will come when every 
member of the party will welcome such obscurity. 
We do not take sides with one or another political 
body. But we have an interest, as Americans, that 
each of our great parties should pay a decent regard 





to the repute of the country. 
It is not probable that the impeachment movement 


the same friendly and non-partisan spirit we express 
the hope that, for their own sake, they will let this im- 
OF cian matter drop at once out of sight. 





MR. MORRILL’S FINANCI [AL BILL. 


R. MORRILL deserves credit for moving toward 
AVE specie payments. Every day’s delay in making 
the government promise as good as gold is so much 
of wasted credit and wasted wealth. The loss on 
selling our bonds in the markets of the world below 
the price at which, estimated by our means of paying, 
they ought to stand, is a heavy direct tax upon our 
people. We are made to give our joint promises, in 
exchange for foreign goods, for at least thirty per 
cent. more than the value of the goods. <A six per 
cent. bond of the United States for ten thousand dol- 
lars, if commanding, as it should do, at least ten per 
cent, above par in gold, would buy three thousand 
dollars’ worth more of such merchandise as we need 
than it does now. The demoralization resulting from 
our every day handing to each other, in payment of 
debts, promises to pay which we know cannot be 
redeemed, is a still greater evil than the loss of wealth, 
While the government is indifferent whether its prom- 
ises are honest or false, private morality as to money 
matters cannot be otherwise than low. Mr. Morrill 
is entitled to credit for his intentions. Whether his 
wisdom is equal to his earnestness we doubt. 

His bill begins by ordering the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay all the legal-tender notes in coin after 
the 4th of July, 1869. We fear Mr. Morrill is of 
the faith of those who think that a law of Congress 
can override all other laws. It seems clear that he 
thinks a law directing that the notes shall be paid 
will make it perfectly easy to pay them; for he pro- 
vides the Secretary with no increased means of pay- 
ing them. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, we believe, once 
introduced a bill to abolish the premium on gold. 
Both Houses of Congress had just wisdom enough to 
|pass his bill into a law. The premium on gold at 








ane of the means of paying. The horror which 
some who talk loudly of specie paying have of gold 
is remarkable, Mr, Morrill is evidently of opinion 
that the Secretary will be less able to pay if he has 
too much gold than if he has too little; for the bill 
makes no special provision to prevent the Secretary 
having less than $75,000,000; it is only careful to 
ensure he shall have no more. 

Some two years ago we had a demand for gold 
which swept off suddenly to Europe full $40,000,000 
of coin. As the volume of commerce increases with 
the growth of the world these demands will come 
for larger and larger sums when they do come. Sup- 
pose Mr. Morrill’s $75,000,000 to be all here in New 
York, and under another such demand $40,000,000 is 
taken out of the Treasury, how long would the hold- 
ers of legal-tender notes leave the other $35,000,000 
there? And, if they did leave it, how far would that 


,|Sum go toward keeping at par the $300,000,000 of 


notes which would still be out? If it would suffice 
to keep them at par, then we are not only able to re- 
sume specie payments to-day, but ought to have re- 
sumed two yearsago. Mr. Morrill forgets that, though 
the banks may take the risk of breaking once every 
ten years, the Treasury of the United States, after it 
has once resumed specie payments on its notes, can- 
not afford to break. It would be far worse than for 
it not to have undertaken to pay. 

If, as Mr. Morrill’s bill seems to contemplate, the 
$75,000,000 is not to be all in one place, but to be 
distributed among several principal cities, at any one 
of which payment of a note may be demanded, the 
breakdown will come the sooner for such distribu- 
tion. That experiment has been tried. The second 
Bank of the United States undertook to redeem at 
par the notes of all its branches at any and every 
branch. The experiment brought it to the point of 
bankruptcy in twelve months and was given up. If 
any merchant wishes to try the experiment, let him 
make his promissory notes payable at any of three 














will be carried much further. In a party sense, it will | once rose—fiercely. So King Canute told the sea not | different banks all in the same street and see how 


avail nothing now for want of time. Mr. Stones! 
cannot be formally tried and then removed until near | 
the close of his term. No substantial power can be 


gained to the dominant party in Congress, unless they | means whereby the unfortunate man who shall be | 


to wet his royal feet; the angry waves, at their next | 
dash, threatened to dip him knee-deep in brine. 
Mr. Morrill, so far as we can see, provides no 


|\long he will escape protest unless he provides in 
money three times the amount of his note on the day 
of payment—the full amount in each bank. 

What Mr. Morrill expects to gain by his provision 





take the revolutionary step of removing the Presi- | Secretary of the Treasury in 1869 will be any more | that the banks shall pay specie on their small notes 


dent before he is found guilty. When our daily | 
journals were disposed some months ago to look upon | 
impeachment with alarm, we took occasion to express 
the view very emphatically that the regular impeach- 
ment, trial, and deposition of a President was no | 
more cause for alarm than would be his natural death. 
The death of the President by murder, as was the 
case with Mr. Lincoln, was an event much more try- 
ing to our social peace than would be the removal of 
the Chief Magistrate according to the forms of the 
Constitution. 

The attempt to remove Mr. Johnson before trial is 
not likely now to be made. It would be a plain ef- 
fort of Congress to possess themsclves of unlawful 
power, and would justify resistance on the part of the 
President by force opposed to force, if it would not, 
in fact, be his sworn duty to make such resistance. 
The temper of the people, as manifested in the late 
elections, will-deter the leaders of the movement from 
such madness and crime. It is plain now, if it comes 
to a question of force, that the force is on the side of 
the President. More of the people of New York, by 
fifty thousand, would continue to recognize the lawful 
President than would be ready to yield to a usurper. 
The owners of stocks may therefore be calm, No 
shock to public credit would occur from Mr, John- 
80n’s lawful removal, and his unlawful removal will 
not be attempted. 

The publication of the impeachment committee's 
Teport proves that instead of seeking after “ high 
crimes and misdemeanors” on the part of the Presi- 
dent, they have devoted themselves exclusively to 
groping in filthy quarters and by filthy means after 
low vices, The publication of the report stains the 
good name of the country. It has had one redeeming 
effect—in proving General Grant to be, in the highest 
Sense, manly, honorable, self-respecting, and entirely 
fearless of dirty politicians. We have given the Re- 
publican party friend] y warnings heretofore that they 
were being carried beyond the point where they could 
hope for the continued support of the people, and in 





|able to pay the notes than our present Secretary has | 
been heretofore or much more able to do so than he is 
now. The Secretary is required by the bill to sell all 
coin which may hereafter be in the Treasury belonging 


to the government beyond the sum of $75,000,000. He | 
is never to have more than that, and with this sum as | 


his sole resource he is to pay the legal-tender notes 
which may be afloat in July, 1869, Mr. Morrill’s bill | 


does not touch the subject of contraction ; he evidently | 


intends that that process shall go on at the present 


rate. The legal-tender notes now afloat, including | 


the three per cent. certificates, are $414,000,000. 


Against these the Treasury must now have, after pay- | 


ing the November interest, about $75,000,000 in coin. 
On the first of July, 1869, after twenty months’ con- 
traction at the rate of $4,000,000 a month, there will 
be $80,000,000 less of them afloat, leaving outa total 
of $334,000,000. This amount, Mr. Morrill thinks, can 
be redeemed as fast as presented in July, 1869, with 
$75,000,000 of coin, If he is right, then we can 
easily resume specie payments to-morrow or next day. 
For with an addition of only $18,000,000 of coin to 
our present stock we should have $93,000,000; which 
is in the same proportion to the $414,000,000 of notes 
now in existence as is $75,000,000 to the $334,000,000 
that will be in existence on the first of July, 1869. 
If this trifling sum is all we need to enable the gov- 
ernment to pay specie at once, it is hardly worth 
while to wait till next July ayear. It would be better 
to borrow the eighteen or twenty millions imme- 
diately, even if we had to pay the hardest terms; and 
so realize at once the benefits of a sound condition. 
The time has been, not many months ago, when the 
Treasury had over $100,000,000 of its own money in 
coin, with little more of notes out than it has now; 

why did it not resume then? It was stronger then 
than Mr. Morrill will make it in July, 1869. It may be 
that Mr. Morrill looks for some change in the laws of 
the universe between this and July, 1869, so that then 
public confidence in the ability of a debtor to pay 
will nolonger be in proportion to the debtor's exhi- 


after the same date we are at a loss to discover. 
| When the government redeems its legal-tender notes 
‘in coin the people will be quite satistied if the banks 
pay in legal-tender, for legal-tender notes and specie 
will be of the same value. Moreover, if the banks 
|have to pay in actual specie, then, of course, they 
must exchange their legal-tender reserves for coin, 
| and no place so convenient to make this exchange as 
|at the Treasury. Thus, at the very moment he opens 
|the ‘reasury for velenailel, he sets in motion ma- 
| chinery which will make a sort of general scramble 
| to get the specie out of the Treasury, which is not 
the way to make resumption easy or safe. Moreover, 

he makes a distinction between small bank-notes and 
large ones, Notes of five dollars and under are to be 
paid in coin by the banks; for notes of upward of 
five dollars the people can only demand legal-tender 
paper. At the very moment when, by redeeming its 
notes in coin, the government seeks to obliterate from 
the minds of the people the distinction between 
legal-tender notes and specie, Mr. Morrill’s bill seeks 
to perpetuate this distinction by telling every man: 
the five-dollar bank-note in your pocket means gold, 
but the ten-dollar note means paper. If the man 
likes coin, he will send his ten-dollar note to the 
Treasury for payment. 

We hope Mr. Morrill will examine this subject 
again, and find out, if he can, that no man is wise 
enough to tell with what amount of coin in reserve 
the world will be content to regard a legal-tender 
note as equal to gold. The government, which is the 
debtor, cannot settle this point. It cannot fix the 
value or credit of its own notes. The world at large 
must do this; and if the world is not content to look 
upon the legal-tender notes and gold as equal after 
the first of July, 1869 (as it is not content to do to- 
day), Mr. Morrill’s $75,000, 000 of coin will run out in 
a week, Let him simply get all the gold he can into 
the Treasury. Public opinion will indicate, by the 
current value of the notes, when there is enough. 
Above all, let him bear in mind that the government 
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cannot afford to resume specie payments and then to 
break. The evil of that day will be worse than the 
evils of to-day. 








WALT WHITMAN’S UTOPIA. 

V HEN Mr. Carlyle rang into our ears his denun- 

ciatory blast against Democracy we lamented 
that of all its earnest believers and all its blatant 
parasites there was not found one champion to do 
worthy battle in its behalf, that all—with thin, 
watery recriminatory bunkum, with cheap sneers at 
the rhetorical guise the defiance was clad in, with 
simulation of amused superiority or affected pity, or, 
at the best, with mighty show of assailing unessential 
points and studious avoidance of vital and pregnant 
ones—made ignoble haste to evade with what 
grace they might an encounter easier to escape from 
than torepel. For the credit therefore of the country 
—which is in a wholesale way committed to the 
challenged tenets, whatever many of its individual 
citizens may think of them—it is with unalloyed 
satisfaction that we find Walt Whitman presenting 
himself as the uncompromising champion of the most 


the faith that isin him. On the whole, we think his 
Democracy, in this month’s Galazy, is probably the 
best reply to Mr. Carlyle’s Shooting Niagara which the 
nature of the case admits. Certainly, in vigorous 
earnestness the antagonizing rhapsodists could scarce- 
ly be more evenly matched. Mr. Carlyle has the 
advantage in square inches of print, and, as the jargon 
of neither could be more compact than it is, he has 
the advantage in the quantity of it; but in respect of 
quality, in jangle and gnarliness, Mr. Whitman’s 
more than makes up the difference. Of the grim 
humor that contributes so much to the effect of Shoot- 
ing Niagara the Good Grey Poet gives us none, un- 
less it consist in designating his opponent throughout 
as ‘the eminent person ;” but in its place he has a 
snatch of rugged, ragged, sans culotte poetry— real 
poetry though, the passage which describes popular 
heroism in the war—that may fairly be paired off 
against the eminent person’s descriptive gem, the 
“Self-government” of the Demosthenic Nigger Tin- 
man and his Ten in Dominica. It may be—unless 
his utterance was an explosion of a wrath that had 
waxed too hot to be contained, and that spent 
itself in the single burst—that Mr, Carlyle’s heart 


is indeed addicted to “ comic-painful hullabaloo 
and vituperative cat-squalling,’—when one has just 
emerged fairly beaten from passages about Mr. 
Whitman’s man-as-viewed-in-the-lump, whose “ mani- 
fold and oceanic qualities,” we read, “the rare, 
cosmical, artist-mind, lit with the Infinite, alone con- 
fronts,’—all of which, sentences and average man, are 
alike utterly inscrutable to us who be neither rare 
nor cosmical, but plain, work-a-day folk who, how- 
ever, rarely have difficulty, perhaps after trying 
back from one or two false scents, in discerning what 
Mr. Carlyle is driving at. Mr. Whitman is by all 
odds the more incomprehensible ; he has a more bewil- 
dering way of dispensing with subject or with predi- 
cate; of giving to clauses the aspect of well condi- 
tioned sentences, like Mr. Dickens; of atoning by 
their length and inveluteness for their lack of essen- 
tials; of giving big letters to People and Humanity 
and Scheme and Solidarity and These States, and 
little ones to “god” and “holy ghost.” Add to this 
that his rare, cosmical, artist-mind, in its illumina- 
tion discerns things which we imagine language is 
incapable of expressing, and it will be seen that the 
liveliest desire to do justice to Mr. Whitman’s argu- 
ment does not of necessity imply power todo so. We 
believe, however, that we bave got pretty faithfully 
at the gist of it all and that we can state with accu- 
racy the grounds whereon he founds his implicit 
belief in Democracy. 

Starting with the idea of a “Something” which 
a man is, “standing apart from all else,” ‘‘sole and 
untouchable by any canons of religion, politics, or 
what is called modesty or art,” the embodiment of 
this is only in Democracy, which, “as matters now 
stand in our civilized world, is the only Scheme 
worth working from.” But aside from the argument 
of the right of self-government, “ the Democratic for- 
mula is the only safe and preservative one for coming 
times,” and Mr. Whitman is content to rest his claim 
upon the good of the community, leaving to the sen- 
timentalist the good of the masses. Moreover, as he 
tells Europe rather than America, some form of dem- 
ocratizing is about the only resource now left, and the 
advanced Old World student in statesmanship ‘ does 
not debate to-day whether to hold on, attempting to 
lean back and monarchize, or to look forward and 
democratize—but ow, and in what degree and part, 
most prudently to democratize.” Undeniable, but 








shall warm toward a generous enemy that meets him 


with his own weapons, that there shall 


“in his eyes 
Respect be mingled with surprise, 
And the stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 


It may be that in the advocate of exactly that 
which he was denouncing—-namely, “ improvement” 
by extended franchise—he may discern, as he says he 
does, “a finished off and shut up intellect, with which 
I would not argue ; mere waste of wind between us to 
exchange words on that class of topics.” For it is 
upon precisely this one topic that the two differ toto 
celo, und that we,—unable, as we fancy every sane 
man must be, to wholly believe with either,—while we 
fully admit the felicity with which his presentment 
is contrived, find ourselves least able to sympathize 
with the faith of the democrat. 

Mr. Carlyle’s instinctive impulse is, as we believe 
we have said before, the Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo, 
Walt Whitman’s is Humani nihil a me alienum puto ; 
Mr. Carlyle’s theories of good government centre 
about a Can-ning, Able-man, man who Does Things, 
Walt Whitman’s are founded upon the character of 
the Average Man. “The average man of a land at 
last,” he says, “only is important. He, in These 
States, remains immortal owner and boss.” The two 
are thus as diverse as men may be, and it must be ac- 
knowledged that the democrat’s views have a larger 
scope, take in more phases of the subject, and include 
not only circumstances which make for his side, but 
those most strongly against it,—of which latter on no 
occasion does the apostle of force take account. Yet 
the apparent candor of Democracy has a queer 
accompaniment,—that of admitting in one place 
inherent blemishes which seem almost fatal to the 
theory in whose statement and deduction elsewhere 
they are entirely ignored. And it is excessively 
surprising to come upon assurances that “the 
cminent person” is incoherent and unintelligible,— 


just here we begin to diverge from Mr. Whitman— 
democratize thoroughly and without reservation, he 
tells us, trusting implicitly in the averageman. And 
he sketches for us the Average Man, taking in carnest 
the taunt of ‘tthe eminent person”—whose “ neigh- 
bors, by the million against one, all expect that it 
will almost certainly be New-birth, a Saturnian time, 
with gold nuggets themselves more plentiful than 
ever”—and presenting him to us as composing a 
“community furnished throughout with houses, and 
substantial, however moderate, incomes,” and there- 
fore incapable of suicide or shooting Niagara. In 
the heroism of the American race, North and South, 
in the war, he discerns, “ towering above all talk and 
argument, the plentifully-supplied, last-needed proof 
of Democracy, in its personalitics;’’ and from his 
study of the crowds of the great cities throughout the 
land he derives a sort of reverential awe for the Peo- 
ple—with a large P—for their measureless wealth of 
latent power and capacity, and their entire reliability 
in emergencies, beside more poetic and heroic attri- 








butes. All of which, no doubt, is to be found con- 
stituting real nobility even in a race ungrammatical, 
untidy, gaunt, and ill-bred; but unhappily much 
else—and the question is, how much else ?—is to be 
found. Mr. Whitman admits “the crude, defective 
streaks in all the strata of the common people; the 
specimens and vast collections of the ignorant, the 
credulous, the unfit and uncouth, the incapable, and 
the very low and poor;” he admits ‘the ceaseless 
braying, screaming, blatancy (on my own side), mak- 
ing noisiest threats and clatter stand for sense,”— 
but he does not say that his average man accepts it 
as sense and sucks it in as if he were a sponge and 
becomes filled with it; nor does he go beneath his 
crude, defective streaks into the dangerous classes. 
In his crowds are none of the spitting, swearing, roar- 
ing, reeking, reeling ruffians that fill our streets and 





lines of travel on a holiday and our polls on elections, 





that divert themselves in their parades with murder 
of policemen, and on their target-shootings with 
gutting hotels and assailing women and children ; 
that are organized politically into holding the balance 
of power, and fill the highest places with men after 
their own heart, and send successful bruisers to Con- 
gress. This much he does admit as comprising “ sad, 
serious, deep truths,” as the statement made to him 
by an acute and good man who had studied Ameri- 
can life : “ 

“T have everywhere found, primarily, thieves and scalliwags 
arranging the nominations to offices, and sometimes filling the 
oflices themselves. . . . Of the holders of public office in the 
Nation, or in the States, or their municipalities, I have foung 
that not one ina hundred has been chosen by any spontaneous 
selection of the outsiders, the people, but all have been nomni- 
nated and put through by little or large caucuses of the politi. 
cians, and have got in by electioneering, not desert. I have no. 
ticed how the millions of sturdy farmers and mechanics are thus 
the helpless supple-jacks of comparatively few politicians. And 
I have noticed more and more the alarming spectacle of parties 
usurping the Government, and openly and shamelessly wielding 
it for party purposes.” 


It is at this point that Mr. Whitman introduces his 
average man, and presents him as a Power over the 
insolence and wiles of politicians and parties, and 
“always giving, finally, the fit, exactly due reward.” 
If this were so, it would be, if not ail well, at least 
greatly better than it is, The People doit is true dis- 
place a party which they have exalted for righteous 
purposes, when they find it sunk in corruption and 
given over to the possession of Stevenses, Wades, Bat- 
lers, and such like—bad, venomous, foolish, reckless 
men, But who, save the People and the popular ac. 
claim, puts such men where they are, in offices for which 
they lack the first qualification ?—to whom but to 
them are we indebted for such a spectacle as one finds 
on surveying Congress,—a legislative body from 
which, one by one, statesmen, great men, have 
dropped out, unreplaced, until there is actually not 
one; in which you can discover in the delegation of 
scarce a single state a man than whom there are not 
at home better men who either could not get there, or, 
knowing the hopelessness and vexation of it all, cannot 
be induced to usclessly sacrifice themselves ?—to whom 
but to them that there is in public not a single great 
financier, for which the nation has called despairingly 
for months, and not a corporal's guard of honest, 
clear-sighted, practical statesmen? Mr. Whitman’s 
average man, we grant, is honest and true, and, if rain 
threatens him, is capable of great deeds; but he is 
sluggish and inert, slow of apprehension, drinking in 
open-mouthed the platitudes of priests and _politi- 
cians; is, above all, absorbed in the pursuit of the 
dollar—is, as the eminent person says, “ ardent only 
in pursuits that are sensuous and beaverish,”—and so 
absorbed in them that, rather than momentarily ne- 
glect his miserable shop, he will pusillanimously en- 
dure insult, insolence, fraud, dishonest service, med- 
dlesome vexation and tyranny from the government 
—his government—and the administration of its af- 
fairs by fanatics and imbeciles, And while he thus 
will not bestir himself, the allied politicians, corpora- 
tions, and roughs, in unmolested impunity, appro- 
priate the government and its treasury to their own 
behoof, and the best are practically disfranchised, 
Ilow we are to be rid of all this Mr, Whitman gives 
us not a hint,—merely holding that, some time or 
other, we are to be rid of it. It is to be after the re- 
sources of the people are discovered and Democracy 
is absolute, That which we now have in little more 
than the domain of politics, from whose social mani- 
festations we escape, shuddering, shut our doors on 
it, and reflect with satisfaction that we have escaped 
its encroachments until on the morrow we must again 
shake hands with it and be jostled by it,—this is to 
be complete and all-embracing, “in manners, in the 
highest forms of interaction between men, and their 
beliefs—Democracy in all public and private life, and 
in the Army and Navy.” This is to be when our 
“geniuses and talented men” shall have learned the 
nature of the people, as yet unrealized, shall have 
“absorbed the central spirit and the idiosyncrasies 
which are theirs, and which, thus, in highest ranges, 
so far remain entirely uncelebrated, unexpressed,”— 
when, therefore, we presume, such leaders, whom we 
know not yet, shall have arisen, gained the following 
of the average man, and led him into action. Unfor- 
tunately — perhaps fortunately for our uncosmical 
minds which cannot grasp this paramount scheme, 





whose author confesses that it “has yet few or no full 
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realizers and believers”—none of us are to see its 
realization. It is to have a retrospect and a develope- 
ment through long ages and cycles of ages, before 
there shall be perfected “the peerless power and 
splendid éclat of the Democratic principle, arrived at 
meridian, filling the world with effulgence and ma- 
jesty far beyond those of past history's kings, or all 
dynastic sway.” Meanwhile, in the immediate pre- 
sent, between us and this splendid future, is a great 
guif fixed, seething with the at least tangible and 
vivid problems that none show us how to escape, and 
that, unescaped, threaten to bear us over Niagara. 








MODERN PUBLIC LAW. 

oo jurist understands that on the European 

continent the phrase “public law” is but a 
synonym for the term “law of nations "—the jus gen- 
tium ; but we hasten to assure the reader that we do 
not propose to set before him a dry disquisition of 
the doctrines of Grotius, Puffendorf, or Vattel, nor of 
their more modern successors as publicists, Philli- 
more, Manning, or Wheaton. We opine that all these 
more or less ancient works on international law are 
about to be laid on the shelf, there to be buried in 
dust as half-forgotten monuments of busy research 
and recondite logic. The world is progressing ; and 
in our present state of self-sufficiency we—that is, 
the sovereign people of this latter half of the nine- 
teenth century—are about to throw all those old 
fogies to the dogs. The distinctive feature of our 
own day is superficiality. We have diffused knowl- 
edge without increasing its volume in the same pro- 
portion, The great promoter of intelligence at the 
present time, for example, is the periodical press. 
Every one reads the newspapers, but very few read 
books. The shallow reasoning, the superficial skip- 
ping of the daily press over and around the rough 
edges of facts and principles, is the great motive- 
power that sets public opinion in motion, Exhaus- 
tive essays and treatises are left to rot on the book- 
traders’ stalls as too heavy food. And, as a journal 
depends for existence upon the number of its pa- 
trons, catering to the prejudices and passions, and 
inordinate flattery of its readers are, very naturally, 
the best means to secure it. Hence, whatever is 
thought to be “ popular” is defended as right, no 
matter how egregiously wrong it in truth may be, 
and the most righteous course proposed is hooted at 
and scorned if believed to be unpopular. 

Here we have the gist, the very essentia rei, of mod- 
ern public law, The popular current, however 
erroneous, determines and enforces it. Old estab- 
lished forms, constitutional or legal prescriptions, 
treaty stipulations, are thrust aside as so much rub- 
bish, if they stand in the way of this popular cur- 
rent. Those that have the public ear, the news- 
paper press, always determined to be on the side 
of the greatest number, incite to this course by 
their daily appeals, and those who would not re- 
press but only moderate this tendency are boisterously 
decried as “reactionists” and as enemies of the peo- 
ple, Let us be correctly understood, The people 
are, and everywhere ought to be, the true source of 
all governmental power. Governments are not the 
property of those who administer them, but of those 
for whose benefit they are administered—the people. 
But government is not a thing of sentiment or of 
passion, Realism—if the term be allowed in this 
connection—is essentially at the bottom of all gov- 
ernmental measures for both national and interna- 
tional polity. Correct knowledge of facts, clear ap- 
preciation of their logical weight and force, cool calcu- 
lation of means and of their appropriateness to ends, 
combined with honest observance of obligations, are 
necessary attributes for those who are called to guide 
the history of a state. They are but seldom found in 
the sententious yet vapid declamation of the partisan 
press, and never in the tumultuous gatherings of an 
excited populace. | The popular heart feels right and 
means well, but the popular understanding is often 
beclouded by the fierce appeals of would-be leaders, 
whose occupation, like the Moor’s, would be gone 
were the people educated to a quiet deliberation and 
calm judgement of the facts, circumstances, and ten- 
dencies of the situation. 

We speak not of the United States alone; our 
viticism fits the condition of things in Europe as 








well. Take France at the present moment. True, her 
people have very little, and in fact no actual, 
participation in the conduct of their government. 
Though they elect “deputies” to the Corps Légis- 
latif, the overwhelming majority of them are ser- 
vants of the Emperor, and not servants of the 
people, Still, public opinion commands respect 
there as elsewhere, and public opinion is not only 
controlled but manufactured outright by the press. 
The French people really want peace. Their ma- 
terial prosperity depends upon the maintenance of 
friendly relations with their neighbors. The mere 
fear of a possible rupture has slackened the course 
of industry, has interrupted trade, and brought the 
greatest credit institution of the world, Le Crédit 
Mobilier, to the verge of ruin. The people know all 
this and desire the continuance of peace, for in 
peace only may they again prosper. But a few jour- 
nals will not let people rest. Morning and evening 
they thunder forth furious philippics against the 
peaceful policy of the Emperor, and lament the lost 
prestige and influence of France and the increased 
power of Prussia, which they depict as a standing and 
growing menace to the honor and glory of the French 
people. Of course these appeals are not without 
effect. The Emperor at Lille and at Arras and else- 
where has attempted to counteract them by speeches 
most peaceful in tone, and has reproached those jour- 
nals with exaggerating the situation. But they con- 
tinue, notwithstanding, to hammer away at the public 
mind, and that the war furor is on the increase among 
the French becomes daily more perceptible. Now, 
these journalistic appeals for war are evidently dis- 
honest. They emanate mostly from the opposition 
and are directly aimed at the overthrow of Napoleon’s 
rule. They would, judging from past experience, 
probably as earnestly advocate peace were the 
Emperor determined on war. Thus, partisan bias 
makes of Emile de Girardin and his Liberté fanatics 
for war; partisan bias would, perhaps, over night 
make him and his journal fanatics for peace. If 
France goes to war with Prussia it will be the work 
not of her statesmen nor of her sober-minded people, 
but of a passionate opposition press which, by con- 
stant appeals to the self-love of the French nation, 
will have dazed their better understanding and 
heated them into delirium. 

Look at Italy. The people are crazed for the pos- 
session of Rome, Far be it from us to reproach the 
noble determination of the Italians for national unity. 
The historical fame of Rome as once the mistress 
of the world is in itself incentive enough for the peo- 
ple to strive to make it their capital once more. But 
sudden revolution may make ephemeral episodes in 
history ; lasting improvement comes only with time. 
The Italians well understood years ago, and ever since 
the peace of Villafranca, that the day will come when 
Rome shall cease to be a sovereign Pontifical state, 
and that it may then become the centre of Italian 
nationality, around which cluster so many heroic 
memories. It is a beautiful dream unfolded to the 
glistening eyes of young Italy, by the leaders of the 
“party of action,” that the day is near at hand when 
the Civis Romanus Sum shall again cover all Italy 
with its protective shield, and from the Capitoline Hill 
shall issue forth edicts as powerful in shaping events 
as were the decrees of the Senatus Populusque Ro- 
manus and the bulls of the popes, This is a stirring 
picture, or rather prophecy, which the warm heart of 
the youth of the new Italian nation could not with- 
stand. The more thoughtful, the wiser, believed it 
fallacious, Time would ripen the fruit, they said, 
and Rome, in the natural course of events, become in 
name as well as in fact Italian, the residential city of 
the Italian rulers; that the sturdy oak, even decayed 
by age, will not fall from the first blow ; and an in- 
stitution which has stood for eighteen centuries, and 
which, although shorn of nearly all its temporal 
power and splendor, is still profoundly revered by 
two hundred millions of Christians, and can count 
upon the assistance of large and strong nationalities, 
may not, it was thought, succumb to the ardor of a 
few thousand youthful enthusiasts, Thus reasoning, 
the Florentine government did all it could to prevent 
a violation of its treaties and the public law of na- 
tions. Butallin vain. Enthusiastic passion, kindled 
by a sympathizing press, overcomes the dictates of 











written law and acts by the force of modern public 
law—the force of popular excitement, whether legally 
or morally right or wrong. 

And how is it with us at home? Under the high 
excitement engendered by our late war the party in 
charge of the government believed itself justified 
and supported by public opinion in avowedly disre- 
garding constitutional restrictions. During the 
war, while the sole object of the people was to con- 
quer peace by proving secession to be impossible, the 
overwhelming majority rather suffered temporary in- 
fractions of the fundamental law than impair the 
strength of the government for successful war. 
Under the impulses of tltis popular current and rely- 
ing upon the continuance of the deep animosity cre- 
ated in the North against the South for precipitating 
the country into civil war, the dominant party leaders 
adhered in peace to the course pursued by them in 
war, and, although the late elections have shown a 
tremendous popular reaction, it is rational to say that 
disgust for negro suffrage and for radical excess has 
had more to do with this result than has a newly- 
awakened regard for the restraints of constitutional 
aw. 

From what we have said it will be seen that, in our 
opinion, the revolution in the source of public law is 
complete. Not statesmen, not earnest students in 
their closets, not diplomats and courtiers now freme 
it. What they have done is brushed away like 
crumbs from the dinner-table, if their law comes into 
opposition with the passion and desires of the people. 
The crown of Ferdinand of Naples was secured to 
him by many treaties, but it dropped from his head 
at the mere approach of Garibaldi, and none of his 
treaty friends raised a finger to save him. A polit- 
ical confederation of Italy under the presidency of the 
Pope was solemnly proclaimed by the treaty of Ziirich ; 
it was never carried into effect, for one by one the 
states of Italy fell into the lap of Sardinia, The 
Germanic Confederation was the work of all the 
European powers in 1815, but it fellin a few weeks’ 
campaign in 1866, because the people had doomed it 
to death, and none of the other powers, sponsors at 
its birth and ensurers of its life, stirred a muscle to 
preserve it, These were all great changes of the 
public law of Europe wrought by the force of popu- 
lar instinct, In the cases last cited this instinct was 
undoubtedly right; but it would be folly to assume 
that it is right always and can never be wrong. As 
indicated above, particularly by the example of the 
French of to-day, and perhaps the Italians also, it 
may be misled and misdirected, Anything that flat- 
ters this vanity or catches the sympathy of a precon- 
ceived notion, if persistently and warmly pressed, 
will arouse them to action, and parchment obstacles 
are as chaff in the wind. Few reason; the masses 
are solely propelled by emotion, and solid thought 
goes for very little unless it is diffused so as to assimi- 
late with the shallow knowledge of the multitude, 
and dressed in ad captandum phrases to suit its taste, 

Hence, modern public law being based on popular 
instinct, or, as it is more politely called, public 
opinion, it works good if the passions of the people 
run in the right channel; evil, when led by fanatical 
or interested partisan folly. Time only can remedy 
this. Education, more general and less superficial 
than exists at present, may bring with it slowly but 
surely the desired improvement, 


— 








FRENCH WOMEN. 

JHE place which woman occupies in French society 

abounds in so many glaring contradictions that one 
may well despair to define it with any approach to accu- 
racy. Frenchmen have always been noted for the defer- 
ential politeness with which they are accustomed to treat 
the weaker portion of the creation. They enjoy, justly 
or not, the reputation of being the most gallant, as they 
certainly are the most polished, of nations. Louis XIV. 
escorted at all seasons of the year, and in all weathers, 
the ladies of his immediate circle bareheaded to the car- 
riage, and the Grand Monarque’s example settled this 
point of etiquette for future generations. Even at this 
day no Frenchman of the better classes thinks of address - 
ing a woman otherwise than with his hat in his hand, 
no matter how intimate their relations may be or where 
he may meet her. Yet nowhere, at least among people 
of Anglo Saxon lineage, is there so little genuine rever- 
ence and sincere respect for the sex as in France. In 
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hardly any other civilized land are the rights and the mo- | woman, saluting, as it were, the fertility which furnished 
ral character of women less recognized than there. ‘The | him with materials to fight his battles, The severity 
victim of misplaced confidence has no resource against | with which he punished the actress Georges for not hav- 
her deceiver, even when her error threatens the most seri- ing reserved her favors for him alone shows the unfitness 
ous consequences. “ La recherche de la paternité est in-| of the soldier to understand the sentiments which the 
terdite en France” declares the Code Napoleon with la- | weaker sex inspire in all truly chivalrous natures. The 
conic tartness. And the harshness, not to say brutality, | divorce from Josephine is foreign to our subject and need 
of the injunction is rather exceeded than, modified in | not be discussed here. But the fact that not one of the 
practice. The number of unhappy beings, abandoned | eight members of the Council of State charged with the 
with the fruit of their shame but too manifest, who are | draft of the code should have ventured to stand up for 
every year driven to ruin or suicide is really startling. | the social independence of woman is to be ascribed to 
Instead of being ashamed, the Frenchman rather boasts | the strictly military notions of Bonaparte, who regarded 
of such achievements. Yet, with all this, woman appears | obedience and discipline as the vital principle as well in 
nowhere else so much the centre of all scheming and | the state and the army as in the family. It was at one 
striving, the cause of so much exertion, sacrifice, and de- | of the first meetings of the council that the autocratic 
votion, as.in France. She is the brilliant sun some of) ruler put an end to all further debate on the question of 
whose radiance is indispensable to every enjoyment and | female rights by the following curt remark : “Il y a une 
happiness. The influence exerted by her in all the vari- | chose qui n'est pas Francaise, c'est qu’une femme puisse 
ous phases of life, on affairs of state and of society, is pro-| faire ce qui lui plait.” When article 213 of the Code 
verbial. The French marshal who remarked that if his| Napoleon came to be framed it was, therefore, made to 
countrywomen could be the spectators every soldier | read: “ La femme doit obeissance a son mari.” The em- 
would be a hero in battle, only expressed what his com. | peror additionally demanded that, in reading this injunc- 
patriots feel. Even the Hetzre of ancient Greece never | tion to the couples, the maire should be dressed in his 
wielded a greater influence over the destinies of the | official robes, lay the greatest possible stress on these 
nation than their French sisters of modern days. If| words, and that even the apartment in which the cere- 
any law might be considered sacred in the eyes of the | mony was performed should be decorated 80 as to height- 
French people it is the Salic, but at nearly all periods | en the solemnity and impressiveness of the act. 

of their history women, from Agnes Sorel to the Pompa-| This ill-concealed jealousy of the mental superiority of 
dour, from Marie de Medici to Marie Antoinette, have | 
ruled the country. 


the opposite sex may perhaps explain how it comes that 
there should be no orders to reward female merits in 


The Frenchman looks so depreciatingly down on} France, altheugh they exist in Russia, Sweden, Spain, | 


the more sterling qualities of woman, has so low! and nearly all other European countries. Only in the 


an opinion of her moral worth, that his pride rebels | rarest cases hias the Legion of Honor been bestowed on the 
at the thought of being controlled by her; but his sen_| fair, while the other sex are lavishly presented with its 
suous nature renders him nevertheless the most abject insignia. It required all the powers of persuasion for 
slave of her winning and beauteous presence. No other which Eugénie is famous to obtain the cross of the Legion 
Christian country has given birth to such a number of | for Rosa Bonheur. Even Madame Dudevant, to whom 
gifted and remarkable females; to an inspired heroine | public opinion concedes a chair in the Academy, has 
like Jeanne d’Arc, to such clever diplomatists as some of | never received this recognition from any of the various 
the royal mistresses of the last century, or toa Madame | governments that have succeeded each other during her 
Roland, Madame de Stai'l, George Sand, etc. But, | long and triumphant literary career. The wife of the 
despite these facts, it is precisely in France that the | prefect of the Department de Somme, who gave such 
greatest thinkers and statesmen have always treated | splendid proofs of self-denial and humanity when the 
Women with a superciliousness, even a harsh contempt, | cholera raged so terribly at Amiens, and who should cer- 
which tempts one strongly to suspect that their judge- | tainly have been worthy of such an honor, was not singled 
ment has not been unwarped by a tinge of jealousy. | out for it. Asmall share of the courage she displayed on 
Montesquieu, in his Spirit of the Law, denies with a pro | that trying occasion would have amply sufliced to procure 
voking assurance and self-complacency both her reason | the crossfora man. But Madame Cornuan merely receiv- 
and her strength. ‘“ Nature,” says he, “gave her at-! ed a medal specially struck to commemorate her heroism 
tractiveness, and nothing else.” Rousseau makes a/ during the Amiens epidemic, accompanied an by auto- 
similar attack, perhaps with greater moderation, but! graphic letter from the Empress. 

with less ingenuousness. In hischapter on Zmile, where| As a woman now openly takes part in state affairs with 
the sex is discussed, the educator of mankind asserts: | a view of preparing herself for the regency if Napoleon 
“Woman was expressly created to please man. That} should die during the minority of his heir, it is possible 
man should please her is a less direct necessity. His| that the sex may hereafter be held in higher esteem. 
merit consists in his power; he pleases already by his | Already we hear a rumor that the propriety of founding 


strength.” Voltaire treats woman still worse than the | an order to distinguish female merit is being agitated in | 


two last-named philosophers. This versatile writer, who| the High Court of Chancery of the Legion of Honor. 
subjected all human actions to his scrutiny and analysis, Who knows but the article 213 of the Code, which denies 
who threw the light of his genius on nearly every ques- | even the right of holding property to Frenchwomen, in 
tion of interest to mankind, entirely neglects to recognize | favor of man, may yet be expunged from it? 

the existence of woman in society or the state. Only 


| 

: ‘ | 

once he abandons this contemptuous silence, and ed, 
| 


merely to deride the whole sex in the person of Madame CEE TE TOUR AS. 
Duchatelet, his dearest friend. The manner in which he | \ OMEN’S epithets are not usually regarded, by men 
uses the story of the Maid of Orleans in his well-known at least, as very precise or satisfactory. Force 
epic is a sufficient commentary on the reticence of this | rather than fitness seems chiefly to govern their choice; 
remarkable man. In the same spirit of depreciation spoke, | the adjective is used apparently for its own sake more 
thought, and acted the most distinguished leaders of the | than for the sake of the quality it expresses—to serve as 
French Revolution, and although otherwise eo predisposed | the outlet of an emotion oftener than as the limit of a 
to realize the quidquid latet apparebit, quidquid patet re-| thought. From this peculiarity there results to their 
manebit, they did not desire to see woman’s social status | vocabulary an elasticity as curious as confusing to the 
elevated. | masculine intellect. Scarcely have we reconciled our- 
It is quite true that Sieyés and Condorcet advocated | selves to the belief that a dress-pattern may with strict 
with pen and tongue the domestic, and even the so-| propriety be called awfully ugly when we are perplexed 
cial, emancipation of the sex, but their effurts encountered | and unsettled by an assertion of the awful prettiness of 
the most determined opposition of Mirabeau, Danton, | the last sweet thing in bonnets. A perfectly splendid 
and Robespierre, and were therefore defeated. Despite | sunset we can all realize and appreciate, but a perfectly 
of the absorbing passion which he professed to feel for | splendid poodie conveys no adequate idea to the severely 
the Sophia whom his love has immortalized, Mirabeau | logical mind. Perfection of splendor is an attribute we are 
maintained in his treatise on popular education that so unprepared for in a poodle that the two ideas neutral- 
women should not be allowed to participate in public af- ize each other, and leave in our minds only an utter blank 
fairs. Danton, coinciding in this fully with Diderot, re-| of bewilderment, while toa woman the phrase is quite 
fused to recognize in woman anything higher than a toy. | intelligible and expressive. If this recklessness did not 
Robespierre violently attacked the project of Sieyés to| bring in a measure its own compensation, our notions of 
emancipate women, and he was the principal cause of | the language would be in danger of becoming totally un- 
its rejection in the National Assembly. ‘To the first Na-| settled, words so hustled about and turned topsy-turvy 
poleon woman was little more than that element of so-| would begin tolose their significance. But when a woman 
ciety which is absolutely needed for the perpetuation of | finds that two or three epithets answer all the purposes of 
the human species, and he thought that all the care and | qualification, she is content to ring on them all possible 
regard she was entitled to at the hands of the law-giver | changes of meaning; she chooses her adjectives as she 
began and ended there. Everybody is familiar with the | does her colors, few in number, but subdivided off into 
story of his having taken off his hat before a pregnant! indefinite varicties of shade. For what she dotes upon, 
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splendid or lovely is ready to express her emotion ; for 
what she detests, horrid is at her tongue’s end; and the 
vast range of things between the two, from which she 
derives the mild gratification of an amiability taking 
a negative liking for whatever is not absolutely ap. 
horrent, find in that wonderful word “nice” an ever 
suitable exponent of their value. Of all the epithets 
which woman uses or misuses nice is surely the one 
which is subject to the most extraordinary vicissitudes, 
perhaps because in any use of the word in its ordinary 
acceptation she has the delicious privilege of being un. 
erringly wrong. We know of nothing in the heaveng 
above, or'in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth, for which a woman might not find in that adjec. 
tive a full and thoroughly distinctive qualification, We 
have listened to nice music, we have seen nice 
paintings, we have eaten nice dinners (which gen. 
erally disagreed with us), we have danced and flirted 
with nice girls—nicest of all, we have admired nice 
young men, But this last case, we think, is one where 
the epithet is completely adequate and suggestive ; sug. 
gestive, too, of what no other word could express so well ; 
| nay, no other combination of words that the English 
language can furnish would so exactly describe the nice 
young man in whom no quality is ever so apparent as hig 
| niceness, unless it be his youth. He is young, he is nice, 
L he is a man to all appearance; when we have said that 
we have said enough to send a thrill of admiration and 
desire through every feminine breast. To the majority 
of women Adonis himself would have been a nice young 
man. 

| The part which this important personage fills in 








society and in the estimation of the sex seems to warrant 

us in giving some space to a consideration of his pecu- 
| liarities and habits. Our fair readers may, perhaps, be 
| not unwilling to hear from the other side of the house a 
| disinterested judgement of their favorite. We may 
surely claim to be disinterested, for we can dimly remem. 
| man ourselves—not by any means because we are very 
| old now, but because we were so very young then, and so 
|nice. Who has not a similar experience to boast of? 
| Cannot each one of us recall that painful moment when 
| even the pride of our first tail coat and the anguish of our 
first stand-up collar were alike forgotten in the rage and 
utter loathing we felt at hearing the beloved lips lisp 
the horrible admission that another—our hated rival, in 
fact—was also a nice young man? Ile, forsooth—the 
merest boy, who had never yet wagged the invigorating 
tails of the toga virilis, who had never endured the 
manly torture of a stand-up collar, who, to our certain 
knowledge, had not yet even shaved! After all the 
salving touch of many years we still wince with some- 
what of the agony inflicted by that outrageous encomium. 
But the incident will serve to show our impartiality and 
the indefiniteness of the period at which nice young 
manhood usually begins. Perhaps if we make seventeen 
and thirty the limits of its existence we shall be tolera- 
bly secure. Occasional precocity and tenacity of niceness 
may indeed forestall one boundary or protract the other, 
but as a general rule it is between those two ages that the 
nice young man enjoys his brief empire ; rises and flour- 
ishes and decays. We do not mean to say that lives of 
nice young men are as short as they are sweet; on the 
contrary, 80 far as our experience goes, they are ratler 
longer than the average. But at thirty a change usually 
comes over them ; it is their grand climacteric. As nice 
young men they die, and are born again as perfectly 
splendid fellows when they chance to bave a little brains, 
or nice married men when they don’t, In either case they 
drop equally and for ever from the lists of nice young 
men and the memories of their worshippers; the places 
and the hearts that knew them once shall know them 
no more for ever. Perfectly splendid fellows have a dis- 
tinct and very different set of admirers; and married 
men are, of course, content with the admiration so freely 
lavished on them at home. 

Everybody knows the nice young man; everybody 
has seen him. He is that mild and pleasing person who 
says, “Oh, yes!” and “ Ah, indeed!” with so much vi- 
vacity ; who is always the first to hand round the ices 
at the party; who knows all about all the weddings 
and engagements and balls; who escorts mamma to 
her carriage and suffers her to converse at him 60 
amiably. He seldom talks much, but he is so nice. 
Generally he is in the dry-goods line, and frequently # 
member of the Young Men’s Christian Association. He 
has been known to attempt to teach in Sunday-school, 
but the mental exertion is commonly too severe. His 
personal appearance is not remarkable. He is usually 
fair, with light hairand gentle blue eyes. It is desirable 
that he should have a moustache, straw-colored if pos 
sible, and in size like an exaggerated eyebrow. His dress 


ber the time when we came very near being a nice young 
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must be so perfect as to leave, like himself, no definite 
jmpression on the mind except one of extreme niceness, 
and his back hair should always be parted in an exact 
Jine with the seam of his collar. Brains in moderation 
are not, a8 we have already intimated, an absolute objec- 
tion, but their possession should be carefully hidden. 
Ideas are fatal to his supremacy. One of the nicest 
young men we ever knew lost for ever his proud pre- 
eminence from the fatal accidental commission of a 
thought. But feelings he may, indeed must, constantly 
exhibit ; it is indispensable that the real nice young man 
ghould be as sensitive as a new author or a public func- 
tionary accused of peculation. He may play a little on 
the piano or, better still, on the guitar, and occasionally 
sings to his own accompaniment in an unobtrusive tenor ; 
sometimes he paints nicely, and often writes poetry of a 
sentimental nature not fatiguingly intellectual, and he 
dances—oh ! he dances divinely. 

Of course the description is incomplete; all general 
descriptions of necessity are so. We have known 
nice young men, for instance, who were dark, and 
who knew neither how to play, nor to draw, nor to 
write poetry, nor to dance—who knew nothing at all, 
in fact, except to be always nice, and who were go little 
sensitive as to be impervious to the most pointed and 
personal objurgations, Other nice young men, too, have 
we known who surreptitiously smoked and chewed and 
drank, who have even played old sledge in private; but 
these were spurious imitations of the genuine article— 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. The type of nice young man 
we have sketched we believe to be not only the most 
common, but also the most popular. Of course it varies 
with local tastes, customs, and prejudices. The nice 
young man of Boston is a very different creature from 
the nice young man of New York, and the nice young 
man of Philadelphia bears not the remotest likeness to 
either, or indeed to anything else in human semblance. 
The nice young man of Boston, for example, is sometimes 
a prig; the nice young man of New York is oftener a 
snob; the nice young man of Philadelphia is usually, 
totus teres aique rotundus, a cipher, the curiosa felicitas of 
nullity. Again, the nice young man of Boston who has 
no brains is permitted to fill the cavity which should 
hold them with a weak solution of equal parts of Emer- 
son and Cant; the nice young man of New York who 
has brains is required to shroud their existence in the pro- 
foundest mystery ; the nice young man of Philadelphia 
never has brains. The first admires nothing that he un- 
derstands; the second understands nothing that he ad- 
mires; the third understands nothing, and admires only 
himself and Philadelphia. Andsoon. Besides, there are 
numberless varieties produced again by mere fluctuations 
in feminine taste and in the fashion of niceness. The nice 
young man of a year ago may be as different from his 
representative of to-day as last season’s beaver from the 
prevailing tile. Miss Gigglesby’s nice young man in no 
respect resembles Miss Sniggersby’s; Mamma’s is not the 
one with whom Arabella exchanged hearts and hair and 
photographs; the nice young man of Betty, the house- 
maid, is not the object of her mistress’s devotion. The 
niceness in all these cases is relative, an arbitrary quality 
reflected rather than actual and subject to optical delu- 
sion. But each is in his own circle to all intents and pur- 
poses a nice young man. 

The end and scope of the nice young man’s existence 
is not so easy to define. The poet tells us that a thing of 
“beauty is a joy for ever,’ and the nice young man is 
always a thing of beauty ; then, too, his fair worshippers 
probably find him useful. He is always so obliging, so 
willing to carry parcels, 80 ready to escort one to opera 
or ball, to make up a set or hold worsted or take dear 
Aunt Jane down to supper ; so eager, to do him justice, 
for any service where eagerness does not need to be sup- 
plemented by intellect. And as these are things which 
somebody must do, the nice young man has his place in 
the economy of creation. Perhaps he is intended to show 
how small a quantity of brains is necessary for human 
existence, We have sometimes thought that his mis- 
sion was to preserve one from marrying that nice girl 
who is his counterpart, whom everybody falls in love 
With and, being sooner or later cut out by the nice young 
man, blesses his stars for ever after. On the whole, we 
think it most probable that the latter is; the design of 
heaven in his creation. 

We are aware that in writing these lines we 
expose ourselves to misconstruction and abuse. Un- 
pleasant things will be said of us; we shall be 
accused of sarcasm; we shall be called a scorner and 
reviler of the sex; it will be said that some nice young 
man has carried off our own sweetheart, and we have 
ever since been revengefully disposed to all his kind. We 
shall be cut off from party lists; we shall lose caste with 
Mammas; wo shall forfeit favor with daughters. But 


so it is with all great social reformers. Prometheus and 
Socrates, Robespierre and Ruskin, Dr. Holland and Mr. 
Greeley, Wendell Phillips and Miss Anna Dickinson, 
all alike have been misconstrued and contemned, even 
maltreated. Formerly they were burnt, now they 
are called idiots, which is very nearly as unpleasant. 
One may be proud to suffer with these. We may say, in 
a different spirit, what Tom Corwin said of Theodore 
Parker when, having sworn to thrash him for some 
abuse, he changed his mind after one of Theodore’s ser- 
mons. “If a man can talk so about Jesus Christ,” he 
explained, “ it makes little difference what he says about 
poor Tom Corwin.” So when people impute idiocy to 
Miss Dickinson or to Theodore Tilton, who might have 
been a nice young man if he hadn’t been an editor, it 
matters little what they say of us. 


rom: HO EH GIULIETT. PA, 
(Second Notice.) 


rPXUE interval of ten days, days of doubt and anxiety 
between the first and second nights of the new 
opera had less effect than might have been expected 
either in discouraging the artists or chilling the public, 
and the three performances of last week showed steady 
improvement in ensemble on the part of the former and 
increasing warmth of appreciation on that of the latter, 
Of this the first proof was the hearty encore of the beau- 
tiful quartette Santo piacer which follows the marriage 
service. We doubt whether many of those present will 
hear the words, “ Wilt thou take this woman to be thy 
wedded wife?” without mentally replying, “Si, mio 
padre,” until at least this season’s weddings are disposed 
of. The recurrence of the noble phrase “ Dio di Conta ” 
in the fifth act, when despair and death have followed 
marriage and hope, is one of Gounod’s finer touches, 
We regret exceedingly that the season will close and the 
company go to Boston so soon, for the opera is full of 
phrases for whose repetition the ear hungers, and if we 
cannot become acquainted with it as quickly as we did 
with Hust, our pleasure will certainly be more lasting ; 
we can hardly hope either to see it better performed, 
and may rather fear that we shall in time find it less 
complete ; for operas are like the old woman with the 
red nose that the children tell of—the longer they live, 
the shorter they grow, as one curtailment after another 
is found practicable ; and though this may satisfy popu- 
lar impatience, it bears hard upon lovers of art. We 
have to thank Mr. Maretzek for the very best arrange- 
ment of the tomb of all the Capulets which we remem- 
ber, and a balcony scene which is both new and highly 





picturesque; the dresses, too, besides being very hand- 
some, are all of one period, befitting men living in one 
small town; and those who constructed the drama ad- 
hered as far as was possible to the text of Shakespeare, 
and gave us a play in which the long duets between the 
lovers are well contrasted by the stir and vivacity of the 
other scenes. 

It is much to have a Juliet so young, so fresh, so fair 
to look upon as Miss Hauck. When her father proudly 
watches her coming, when the chorus echo each other in 
harmonious phrases of admiration of her beauty, our ex- 
pectations are fully satisfied by the dark-eyed girl who so 
serenely enters, and whose singing of the elaborate waltz 
is admirable in style and exquisite in taste. Her acting 
as the play advanced was very charming and natural and 
tender, without being in the least ideal or imaginative. 
Indeed it is difficult to tell where great actresses are to 
come from in the future, when the characteristic 
of all our young people is an entire self-occupa- 
tion, and an utter want of imagination. Miss Hauck 
never appears while on the stage to listen to anything 
which any one else says; she is not startled or moved 
by Romeo's advances, and when her love toward him 
shows itself it is more as if she had made up her mind to 
the fact than as if she were led on by a feeling too 
powerful to resist. This indifference to the action of the 
play is observable in everything she does ; for example, 
her illness and swoon after taking the potion are very 
naturally and gracefully given, but when Romeo leaps 
from the window she does not gaze after him to catch 
the last glimpse of his retreating figure, as most Juliets 
do, and most people would—indeed, the spectators are not 
able to gather from her looks in which direction he 
departs. In her singing it is the same; her solos are 
admirably studied and sung with great ease and cer- 
tainty, but in the concerted music she is not so trust- 
worthy, and there, too, the thinness of her voice is more 
apparent. 

In Signor Pancani’s Romeo we recognize those great 
and rare merits which the first sentence of his Othello 
led us to hope for. So fine is his delivery, so just is his 

















of his phrasing we do not recognize the difficulty of his 
part ; he deserves the credit which, in the spoken drama, 
would be given to a consummate elocutionist, for we 
know of no artist among those now and lately before the 
New York public—always excepting Madame Parepa- 
Rosa—who so thoroughly knows how to sing ; and cer- 
tainly, with the same bright exception, the culture 
has rarely been bestowed on a more beautiful voice ; 
beautiful as to quality, with an unworn mellowness 
infinitely soothing to the ear, with but the one drawback 
that for the requirements, we had almost said the un- 
reasonable requirements, of the modern opera it is some- 
what low in pitch, necessitating in Romeo occasional 
transpositions by which the part loses something in bril- 
liancy ; though this is to our mind compensated by the 
increased force and manliness of the more energetic pas- 
sages. The Romeo of Signor Pancani is a man among 
men, not a sickly sentimentalist, as the tenor too often 
is; he fights, commands, and declares his love and his 
purposes with an energy and power which relieve us of 


,|all fear of breakdown, and give life and reality to the 


scene. We might perhaps imagine a Romeo more grace- 
ful in movement and more picturesque in appearance, 
but hardly one who, in his love toward Juliet, would 
more justly draw the line between too passionate a 
warmth and too frigid a delicacy. 

Signor Bellini never appears to so much advantage as 
when he has something very difficult to do. The song 
of Queen Mab is so overlaid with its rich and fantastic 
accompaniment that the singer can scarcely maintain 
the easy manner which befits the fanciful Mercutio ; Sig- 
nor Bellini accordingly delivers it more like a supersti- 
tious legend than a piece of sportive imagination, but 
even so it is very finely sung, and again we have to re- 
cognize the enthusiasm for his art which induces this 
gentleman to accept parts not apparently prominent but 
the due execution of which is important to the poetic 
realization of the scene. 

We would willingly expatiate on the modest grace of 
Mademoiselle Ronconi, the bluff heartiness of Signor 
Antonucci, the calm solemnity of Signor Medini, the 
characteristic costume of Signor Barili; but this would 
not abate our regret that after so much preparation and 
so much expectation we must relinquish the new opera 
before we have half recognized its many beauties; and “ 
ere it returns to us the pianists will have fallen on it 
like so many vultures and picked out the eyes of its mel- 
odies, and torn the entrails of its concerted movements, 
and spattered its bleeding chords with staccatos and 
arpeggios, and stamped on its delicate plumage of in- 
strumentation with talons full of octaves, till we shall 
turn with aversion from the beautiful whole which has 
been massacred in detail by every Steinway grand of our 
acquaintance. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. 
O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sr: An article appeared in a New York weekly on 
the 26th of September, as a review of a work on this sub- 
ject by S. Edward Warren,’C.E., which, under a sem- 
blance of knowledge likely to operate unfavorably upon 
the minds of those deeming such authority sufficient, 
treats the subject as one unworthy of regard. 

It is assumed by the reviewer that “linear perspec- 
tive” is not “true perspective” (which he afterward 
defines in a curious manner under the name of “spheri 
cal perspective,” unmindful of the fact that linear per- 
spective is not confined to drawing on a plane); that it 
has a very limited application, being only used by archi- 
tectural and Patent Office draughtsmen ; that it is never 
absolutely correct, and that it is almost wholly useless 
in ordinary processes of drawing. 

In order to refute these assumptions in bulk, it is only 
necessary to call to mind that “linear perspective ” is a 
branch of mathematics as thoroughly and correctly 
founded as is astronomy, and that it has for its object 
the delineation of views upon surfaces either plane or 
curved. After the delineation the pictures are to be 
shaded in accordance with the rules of “shades, shadows, 
and reflections,” which must themselves be modified in 
tone by the rules of “aerial perspective.” It may, how- 
ever, be interesting to some to follow through a more 
detailed survey of the reviewer's remarks and statements. 

His first illustration is by means of a Grecian temple, 
which he proposes to have drawn from a point exactly 
in front of the middle of one of its fronts, and evidently 
—though this essential datum is not given—on a plane 
parallel with this front; and he states that an artist 
would represent the two corner columns as smaller in 
(apparent) diameter than the rest, and the middle ones 
as larger. Now, the object of the artist should be to 
represent them as they are in fact—that is, as being all 
of equal diameter—which effect can only be produced by 

















accent, 80 exquisite are his gradations, that in the ease 





a strict application of the rules of linear perspective. 








374 
But the reviewer says that these rules, if applied, will 
cause the corner columns to appear largest and the mid 
most ones smallest. He is mistaken, and his error arises 
from his not having a thoroughly defined idea of what 
constitutes a picture, c 

Let the reader look out of the window, keeping his eye 
fixed; he will have a view; let him change the position 
of his eye by never so slight a distance, and he will get a 
different view; and so great is the difference caused by 
moving the eye a distance of two and a half inches, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, by shutting the first 
eye and using the other, that the mind, by combining the 
two views thus simultaneously obtained—that is, by the 
faculty of binocular vision—enables us to “ see solidly,” 
stereoptically. ‘The observer has the view by means of 
the light reflected from the various objects, and these 
rays of light travel in straight lines through a homo. 
geneous medium. If now a picture be made upon any 
surface which shall send to the eye the same arrange- 
ment of light, this will be a true perspective of the view ; 
and as any change in the position of the eye relatively to 
the suriace upon which the picture is drawn will cause a 
change in the beam of light reaching the eye, it is made 
evident that any and every true perspective picture must 
have a fixed point of sight. From this it will be evident 
that the reviewer’s mistake arises in his expecting a pic- 
ture viewed from any and every point of sight to be a 
correct representation of a view which can itself be seen 
from but one single point of space. 

When he says that the apparent diameter of the outer 
columns would be greater than that of the midmost ones 
he means that the part of the perspective plane occupied 








by the image of each corner column would be wider than 
that occupied by the image of each other column ; this 
is true, but it has been shown that this picture can have 
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lineation of “Chinese perspective ;” and I have seen 
many cases of this in our various picture galleries, 
though, of course, carried to so slight an extent as not to 
be noticed by those more ignorant of perspective than 
the artist, The universal application of linear perspec: 
tive renders a thorough knowledge of it absolutely essen- 
tial to the artist and to all who aspire to judge his works 
intelligently, and would seem to require that the re- 
viewer of a work on the subject should be possessed of 
some slight knowledge of its essence, 

I write this letter not through fear that science has 
received a shock from this Don Quixotic charge, nor as 
an attempt to enlighten the public on the subject of per 
spective, but in the same spirit that would prompt me to 
remove a stone from the path lest some unwary passer 
stumble over it. W. CLC, 

Cambnipak, Massa,, October 23, 1867, 





REVIEWS. 
All books designed for review in Tue Round Tasie must be sent 
to this office, 


GERMAN WORKS ON ENGLISH* 
Ill, 

| i the different portions of Anglo-Saxon prose we 

cannot enter, but shall merely point out the works from 
which a thorough knowledge of it may be obtained. Of 
King ®lfred’s works, the translation of Bede was pub- 
lished at Cambridge, in 1722; that of Orosius, with an 
English translation, in London, in 1773, and that of Boé- 
thius, De Consolatione Philosophie, with a translation and 
notes, in 1829. A most valuable collection of the laws of 
the Anglo-Saxons, with the text and a translation in paral- 


but a single point of sight, and when the eye is placed | lel columns, was published by Reinhold Schmid, at Leip- 


at this point it will be discovered that the above result 
is indispensable to the representation of the facts that 
the columns all have the same diameter, yet are at dif- 
ferent distances from the eye. 

The reviewer says: “ Again, if the building be long, 
and low as compared with its length, and to be drawn as 
seen from a point opposite its centre, the apparent height 
of the ends will be less than the apparent height of the 
centre (at the middle), and the horizontal lines will be 
seen to curve, bending toward each other as they ap- 
proach either end. But if this same building be drawn 
by the rules of linear perspective, the horizontal lines 
would be straight, they cannot be otherwise ; there is no 
rule in linear perspective as commonly taught to provide 
for the true rendering of this appearance in nature.” 
Let us see which is correct, perspective or its antagonist, 
who seems to see horizontal lines very crookedly, but 
gives no reason why all other straight lines should not 
also appear contorted. 

In the first place, it will be seen that he has taken the 
perspective plane parallel with the front of the building. 
The horizontal lines, for example, the eaves, and the top 
of the under-pinning are parallel, and parallel also to 
the perspective plane, and are straight lines; now, the 
rays of light proceeding from all points of each of these 
lines to the eye will form a plane of light which will in- 
tersect the perspective plane in a straight line parallel to 
the original line ; hence, the perspectives of these two 
parallel straight lines will also be parallel; the same 
reasoning would show that no straight line can ever be 
caused to appear curved in perspective on a plane, 

The reviewer proceeds with other examples and shows 
an entire ignorance of the principles of the subject, 
though he quotes some of the facts. He says that 
linear perspective is not true, and is not much used. 
Working drawings are made for the purpose of con- 
veying the actual wishes of the engineer to his 
workmen, and the works are constructed in accord- 
ance therewith; yet these same working drawings are 
made by the rules of linear perapective, under the parti- 
cular case of taking the point of sight at an infinity dis 
tance. If, then, the rules of linear perspective are false, 
how can the works—bridges, buildings, machinery, ete, 
constructed by means of them be in accordance with de 
sign’? 

It would be useless to follow the reviewer through all 
of hia exposition of mental strabismus, in which he states 
that “the little dash of science at the bottom of this 
pseudo-acience of linear perspective is false’; “that 
every object, however small, has its own perspective 
plane”; seeming unaware of the fact that the position of 
the perspective surface, be it plane or curved, is entirely 
at the option of the artist, and that it may occupy any of 
an infinite number of positions; and “that the true 
way to make a picture on a plane is to draw it on an 
imaginary sphere,” and then flatten this out. He who 
discovers a means of developing a spherical surface will 
be a peer of the perpetual-motion man, and will also be 
a contemporary of his. 

The fact is that every picture must be constructed in 
strict accordance with the rules of linear perspective. 
All photographs follow these rules, provided the lenses 
by which they are taken are truly orthoscopic. The 
“artist” unmindful of the rules of linear perspective is 
very apt to practise what Hogarth illustrated in his de- 


zig, in 1832 (1st part). ‘Thorpe’s very convenient edition 
of the Saxon Gospels appeared in London in 1842, and his 
Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, perhaps the most valuable of 
all works for the student of Avglo-Saxon, containing the 
homilies of lfric and many other important produc- 
tions, in 1846. Editions of the Saxon Chronicle have ap- 
peared, by Ingram, London, 1823; by Petri, in the Monw- 
menta Britannica ; but the best is that by Thorpe, pub- 
lished in London in 1861. 

Languages, even when not subjected to any foreign or 
disturbing influence, are in continual process of change. 
As a people advances in clearness of thought its lan- 
guage, as a rule, becomes more and more analytic. In 
the case of Anglo-Saxon, this process was greatly hastened 
by two circumstances: first, the settlement of the Danes 
in the West and North of England in the ninth century ; 
and second, the Norman conquest in 1066. The amount 
of influence exerted by the former cannot now be esti- 
mated with any certainty, but it is generally admitted to 
have been small. Yet, when we consider that it ex- 
tended far enough into the working element of the lan- 
guage to replace, in great measure, the Saxon genitive 
by the particle of, and to introduce the forms art, are 
into the substantive verb, we are constrained to suspend 
our judgement and wait for further information. The 
close similarity of the language of the Danes to that of 
the Saxons would seem to be proved by two facts: first, 
that King Jilfred was able to enter the Danish camp as 
a Gleeman without being detected ; second, that Knut’s 
laws were promulgated not in Danish but in Saxon, 

The influence of Norman French upon the language of 
England is observable even in the later portions of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the last entry in which is dated 
vighty-eight years after the Conquest. Not only do we 
find here foreign words such as castelle, puis, tresor, ean 
celer, prisun, justise, ete,, but we observe a gradual alter 
ing and weakening of the inflections, These phenomena, 
however, do not become very striking till we arrive at 
what is called the Semi-Saxon period, of which the ehief 
productions are the Brutof Layamon and the Ormulim 
The contents of the two existing minnuseripte of the 
former are printed in parallel columns in the edition of 
Sir I, Madden, which appeared, with translation, notes, 
and grammatical glossary, in London in 1849, and is per 
haps the best edition of any work ever published, The 
two manuscripts, being of different dates, show strikingly 
the changes which the language must have undergone 

*1, Ulflas, Veteria et Novi Testamenti Versionis Gothic Frag- 
menta que asupersunt ad fldem codd, castigata, Latinitate do 
nata, adnotatione critica instructa, cum Glossario et Grammatica 
Lingue Gothice conjunctis curis ediderunt H, CU. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loehe, Lipsic, Brockhaus, 1843-46, 2 vols. 

II. Bibliothek der angelatichsischen Poesie,in kritisch bearbeiteten 
Texten und mit vollstindigem Glossar, Herausgegeben von CU. W. 
M. Grein, Gottingen, 1857-58, 4 vols, 

Ill, Dichtungen der Angelsachsen, Stabreimend tibersetzt von 
C. W.M. Grein, Gottingen, 

IV. Wissenschaftliche Grammatik der englischen Sprache, von 
Eduard Fiedier und Dr. Carl Sachs. Leipzig. 1861. 2 vols. 
LV. Englische Grammatik von Eduard Mitzner, Berlin, 1860- 
ana Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, von C. 
Friedrich Koch, Vol. 1.: Weimar, 1863. Vol. If.: Cassel und 
Gottingen, 1865. 2 vols. 

VII. Geschichte der englischen Sprache dargestellt in ihrem Ver- 














hiltnisse zur deutschen und franzisischen, von Dr. Gust. Schneider. 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 1863. 1 vol. 
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in the intervening period, ‘The Ormulum, of which the 
only known manuseript is probably the author's original, 
was edited, with notes and a glossary, by R. M, White, 
and published at Oxford in 1852. This work is remark 

ablo for the peculiarity and regularity of its orthography 
affording a very valuable key to the pronunciation of the 
period, The Bruécontains about ninety words of Mrench 
origin, the Ormulum hardly any; but in grammar both 
differ widely from the productions of the Saxon period, 
The definite article has been introduced ; the Saxon ter. 
minations @ and anv have dwindled down to é and en ; 
inflections for gender are neglected ; neuter nouns take 
the masculine form of the plural ; the definite and indef. 
nite declensions are confounded; in verbs the infinite 
prefixes a ¢o ; weak tenses often take the place of strong ; 
en, instead of on, is the form for the plural ; and ¢ final ig 
often omitted altogether; the government of preposi- 
tions is very uncertain. The Brut, which consists of 
over 32,000 lines, belongs to about the year 1200, while 
the Ormulum, whose lines number nearly 20,000, must 
be assigned to about the middle of the following century, 

A further change—a change from Semi-Saxon to Eng. 
lish—takes place in the next or Old English period, of 
which the literature is mainly represented by Robert of 
Gloucester’s Chronicle and Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle, 
both published, from the manuscripts at Oxford, by 
Thomas Hearne, the former in 1724, the latter in 1725, 
To these we may add the Psalter of the Surtees Society, 
and the Romance of Sir Tristrem, which was edited from 
the Auchinleck manuscript by Sir Walter Scott. Per- 
haps the first distinctively English record is a proclama- 
tion of Henry III. to the people of Huntingdonshire, 
made in the year 1258. In this period we find two sys. 
tems of accentuation—the Saxon and the Norman French 
—fighting with each other, and a general weakening of 
old inflections. In weak verbs, the vowel in the plural 
of the preterite becomes less marked ; in weak verbs the 
formative vowel of the preterite dwindles down into 
é; infinitives generally throw off the final », while the 
active participles exhibit a form in ig alongside the 
ancient ende, ande, and the Norman French ant. Sub- 
stantives have still a genitive singular in -s, -es, -is, anda 
genitive plural in ene, but both are frequently replaced 
by prepositions. The adjective still retains a few termi- 
nations, but there is no longer any distinction made 
between definite and indefinite forms ; in the superlative 
the form most is substituted for the unintelligible m-est. 
In the personal pronouns the genitive disappears ; the 
dative and accusative assume one form; the genitive is 
replaced, and the dative distinguished, by prepositions. 
The possessive pronouns are weakened, and the article 
loses most of its ancient forms. French accentuation is 
evidently affecting largely the pronunciation, 

Up to this point the language of England appears ina 
state of dissolution and increasing anarchy. The next 
or middle English period, however, beginning about the 
year 1377, shows an opposite tendency, and may be 
called the period of reconstruction. In literature it is 
represented by the Vistons and Crede of Piers Plowman, 
and the writings of Gower, Chaucer, Wycliffe, and Maun- 
deville, not to mention the minor productions extending 
to the first quarter of the sixteenth century. In these 
the old Saxon inflections have almost entirely disap 
peared, We have still a few examples of infinitives m 
n, and participles in aid. The third singular of the 
present indicative ends in (/, the whole of the plural in 
en or eveneé The preterite of weak verbs has still the 
short forma in the singular and ein the plural; in weak 
verbs the singular onds ine and the plural ia ea. The 
past participles of strong verbs of more than one ayllablo 
lowe the final a. The plural of the present of the sub 
stantive verb shows both ben and cre, In nouns we still 
find the genitive ines, though this iotlection is sometimes 
dropped altogether, and still more frequently replaced by 
the accusative with of. Datives governed by a preposl 
tion without the article frequently end dae, he voy 
lar plural is in es, though a fow nouns sult retain the 
form in en, The pluralof the adjective in frequently 
distinguished by a finale, The pronouns have almont 
reached their present form ; hi, hem, ete, for they, hem, 
ote,, still oeeur, By the end of this period a thorough 
fusion of the vocabularies of Saxon and®Norman French 
had taken place, and the result was a language such a8 
human intelligence never before had at its command, 
It was then ready for Shakespeare and the race of poets 
of which he is the father and prince, ready for philoso- 
phers and men of science, statesmen and orators, his- 
torians and dreamers, merchants and mechanics ; for 
whom and what was it not ready ? 

This rapid sketch of the progress of the English lan- 
guage toward its present form is necessarily iiaperfect, 
pretending to do little more than show where full in- 











formation on the subject may be found. How it might 
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pe, and, by the Gormans, has been, investigated cannot signification, though certainly without a preposition, The diver 
é my better tl by giving at length the el tar 4 }gont forma make their flrat appearance in the later MSS, of the 
be shown better than by giving at length the chapter in 


Koch's Jistorixehe Gramimatik der englisehen Sprache on | 
the verbal substantive—-a vexed point among grammy | 
ylans : 

THE VERBAL SUBSTANTIVE, 

§ Mi, “This name must be given to that class of words in dig, 
jdenticn! with the participles in form, but differing from them tn 
signification, Thelr origin da twofold, and hence thelr double 
nature, the substantival and the verbal, 

7, The ALS. substantives in way had a lees usual collative form 
jn ings Elisabeth gehsrde Marian gretinge (gritung Do) Vanke 
4, M.—-//eaet seo greting wacre, 1,29. pacr hy bidinge mistum 
tudum brican (where they might sometimes enjoy a stay) Exon, 
114, BO—S.8. Sele Adm pat ich hine gret qoder qvitinge, Lae. 





go. Lorr pat his sune shullde ben beginning off batt blisse, O, 
06, piss dracdung gifesst Halig Gast, diei.—Rihht draedung aff 
Godde (true fear of God) maq¢g wel Purrh rodetreo ben tacnedd, DUW, 
Symeon gall hemm blettsinge babe, W636, and frequently —O.K, 
Tn travayl of hys be ring hys moder was first ded. RW. G. 231k 
made hir a wonyng.— O06, Tle wolde to his Godes his ofryng lede. 
601. pe abe py dogter aschede put same askyng, Whee Cassibel to 
July sende p greting, VOW, —He had don his endyng, Vy VWde— 
Alle pe Norp enile was in his keping., WA. Also, romance words 
with this termination are of very frequent occurrence : Ile let 
make @ descrinyng, RG, 1893, pis noumbryng he began, VOL, 
—pe sacryngy was lute wor). 2315.—M.E. Belere is the purchasing 
of it than chaffering of gold and silver, Prov. 3, V4. The sallyng 
down therof was grete. Mt. % 2%.—There shal be wepynge and 
beelinge togidre of teeth, 8,12. So Maund, and Ch.—N.E, Anowing 
is enough. Sh. All. 2, 1.—A little shaking of my arm, Sh. WL 2,1, 
—Jt is worth the listening to, Sh. alld, 2, 4.—J/e plainly avowed 
his conviction, that the laying on of hands was altogether superflu- 
ous, Mac, 1, 52.— To the forming of such an army he directed all 
the energy Of his strong mind. 1,56.—He és worth listening lo. 
W. 8S. Wav. 54. 7he coach wants mending, ete. 

“Modern English, however, forms a substantive of this sort 
not only from every verb, but from every tense which admits of 
such a formation: J was told of his having been unfortunate in 
business. Sk. Rose. 
is the greatest pain Lean suffer, Add,—He stands to the hazard 
of being laughed at. B. VL 1, 80.-J am very found of being confided 
in. B. H.S.—He had heard of my having been called away. 59. 

“These forms, being pure substantives, may be governed or 
followed by prepositions: A. S. Je waes on huntunge (1 was a- 
hunting). Coll.—/or earnunge écan lifes for earning of everlast- 
ing life). Hy. 6, 26.—Sed godes circ: purh gesomningd sddes and 
rihtes béorhte bliced (the Chureh of God, through the union of 
truth and right, shines brightly). Exon, 44,9-—S8. 8. Zo me le 
gende his sonde wiSuten grelinge, Lag. SAls.—Git pu cwemesst per 
drihhtin u ip b Jasting and u ipp kneling. QO.1450. Crist ne wass 
purrh nan faundinge winded. VAS01.—O, BE. He becom in his bap- 
tizing hol of yswo. NR. G. 1925.— Withouten askyng of erles he hied 
him pider. P. L. 274.—Jn alle his joy-making he fell dede down 
colde, 1309. Thatlond was in strynynge. M. E. The ficisch 
were in & thing. I. Kes. 2, 13.— hei weren at robbinge. 1A, 15.— 
Thet wondreden on his techyng. Mt. 7, 2%.—So Maund. én efynge 
of bestes. 8. withouten castinge of of hire clothes. 5.—in the mevinge 
of the watre. 8.—At the doynge doun of the sonne thei apperen no 
more. Maund. 27.—N. E. Zo the forming of such an army he 
directed all the energy of his strong mind. Mac. 1, 86.— Whose 
family greatness scems to consist in their never having done anything 
to distinguish themselves. BoM. 7. 

“Many prepositions have become weakened and are disappear- 
ing: ALS. Je waesonhuntunge. Coll.—S.S. 
B. Lag. 6630,—O. E. Jo wade a fischyng. 
hadde a faire tour a making. WA—M.E, 
Maund. 10.—0On hunting ben they ridden, Ch, 1689.— He conde ride 
on hauking. 1366%.—J fare to gon a begging. AISSiL—-N. EB. Jk 
went a-shooting, T. J. 3, .2.—-To go arambling. 8, %—T go a 
fishing. Joh. 21, 3.—There és some great tempest a-brewing. Bd. 
—They are set a-going. Vrist. 1.—70 be afishing, T. do 8, 18. 

“The preposition drops out, the substantive is mistaken for 
the participle, and analogous forms spring up: Of mornings we 
used to qoout shooting. Snobs, 7.—Arthur took a long time (haw 
ing, ‘T. Bro i0t. Many of them, however, seem then to have a 
passive meaning: Morty and six years was this temple in building. 
Joh, 2, 20.—- The mansion was building, WS. Way, 2.—A storm is 
brewing, a lempest is gathering, the horses are harn ssing, A 
Eyre, 2, 100,—A new edition of that lampoon was preparing for the 
presse. Bry. Lett. { fad was missing. Edy. pt. 1, 1.-— While the 
verses were yet singing. WS. Ant. 10.—The dinner was prepa 
ing, TV. 3.8, 4.--Sometimes we find still: 2 have been in training 
above a month, Wy Wairl, 1. 

“The misunderstanding with reference to this form has caused 
Many grammarians to pronounce it ineorreet, and to substitute 
for it the passive participle with the verb fo be. Vids § 5. 

§07.—" Being real eubstantives, these forma take the construe 
tion of substantives (id. ap.) They can therefore be preeeded 
or followed by the venitive A. 8, Gesomnung sSea8—S. 8, UL 


wollide shacwenn, att Sannt Johaness fullhtninag wase halsinm 
©, 170s 


5558. 


Hlewason houtinge. 
R. G, 2205.— pe bysshop 
Non qothe on begqynge 


1// J eaptess fannidinng is on Wd come 1202.-=O, 16 
OF Pe Nyndge’a cromnmpnge in four and tree nty |e deren ROG, 6190 

M. KB, Whe Loved of he hous cometh in the mydnyaot or kockia 
cCrowynge. Mek, 1, la #f was worthi for the hingia grete 
doing, Vath. 1, % N., Vhe beginning of her digcourase waa as 
abrupt aa her entrance into the Td ty hee took the 
(realest delight imaginable in combing of caseca’ taila, Veriet, % 
Theve in a very different atory from that of the earth's moving 
round her avia, WwW The conference waa out ehorvt by Mra, NO 
disdating on having the door whut, N,N AN The honour of the 
family wan involved in Mien Moa making the mont splendid appear 
ance, Bih~ The possibility of Pranks marrying a foreigner, Vai, 
Nov, 8, 10,—Vhey ladd weight on hda clients vefusiag to anaiver 
certain, queries, WS, Nig, Inte, — The Wing's leaving Seotland 
has taken all custom frac Kdinburgh, %— Upon Hamlet's taking 
up the skull, heeriedout, V.d,16,5, The gonitive stands, though 
lows frequently, before the compound forma: She acquadnted him 
with Jones's having unfortunately lost all, Td, 1%, 1 — Whether 
he knew anything of Mr, Dowling’s having seen any of these per 
Gone, 18,5,—/e gained intelligence af Stirling's having lest the 
house, Trey. 2, 100,—J/e deposed to the positive fact of Brunt’s 
having slept in the tents, Zingr, 85,—She has despatched Guster 
to the police station with official intelligence of her husband's being 
made away with, B. i, 22. This use of the compound forms 
Seems not to have become universal, in consequence of the use 
of the genuine participial constructions (§ 15s), 

§98—"2 The forms in-ing spring likewise out of the in- 


finitive, and this is the fact that accounts for their verbal con- 
8truction. 


roo 


“The prepositional infinitive diverges from its original form, 
just us the M. HL. G. 2 tragenne passes into zu-tragende. ‘This 
divergence must haye been introduced either from Friesian, in 
Which it is common (Grimm 4, 15), or from Old Norse, where the 
Present participle neuter occurs as a gerund and with a passive 








The being talked to and the being stared at | 


Jaé (in convertendo meum inimicuno), 


Sail reaching the ears of her father. 





jis a slight difference, 


+t 


———————— 


Saxon Chrontele, partioularly dn i, and alongs 
Nevo dqann to vivlonde, 6 Th 
A.W. (sent to announee) 604 
workhip), 2 


ldo the infinitive : 
vende to bodianne, VW to bodlende, 
Hii comen Crist to wurStlende (to 
llere, therefore, the prepositional infinitive takes 
the form of the present part, act, and In #emi-Saxon this ende 
sometimes becomes even dige;s Ile sohte to Jlinde (A, Bette 
fo Jleonde, B) Lag, DDL Je ferde ut to revlig, WAVGLO, 1, 
pe coradynt aad pe kuyrke he thretle for to brennyng, Pel, V0a8.—Tn 
S. Ix, the participlal form is retained: Ja lornand hindeward and 
0, 4(S¢).—M. EK. Lamto 
aceusinge you (é, é., accuse), Joh, 5, .eJ//e was to doynge, 6,6, 

Ile was to deyinge, A, Luk, %, 2. Maundeyille does not Indeed 
employ the fo, but he nevertheless uses the verbal construction ; 
In purchasynge his sustynduce, Sedu schavinge our berdes, 3, 
In modern English the preposition accompanying the infinitive 
drops out, the form assimilates itself to the above, and only the 
verbal construction remains: 7here és no denying ét, Ol, Tw. 24. 

Ile entreats his friend to explain the fatal cause of his not keep- 
éng his appointinent, Sk. Wi. The entertaining an early attach- 
ment, WLS, Ken, 2t-—Nothing must content the captain but the 
tuking dmuch finer house, hack, 13%. 

“This form, likewise, which springs out or the infinitive, is 
extended in use: //e was accused of having planned, Mac. 2, 260, 

The Scots charged him with having forgotten the lund of his 
natieity, WS. Nig. She ts apprehensive of being returned, 
I. HW. 10, —L seemed lo retain the impression of having been arrested, 
Lb. W. 6. 

§ 00.— As these latter forms in -ing are nothing else but infini- 
tives, they are still in many cases convertible with the infinitive, 

“(a.) As subject: Being (- to be) astranger among them entitles 
you toa better place, Am. 1,127%.—Nnowing him is enough. Sh. 
All. 2,1.—7o0 give gold to you is giving fuel tohim. W.S. Ken. 
15.—/t avails not speaking of him, W.S. Ken, 22.—Jt could not 
Trey. 1, 96.—lt cannot fail to 
lessen him in my estimution, 1, 207. 

*(4.) Depending on Verbs: Zhe wind continued rising. 
12, 11.—Jle continued lo regard, 
W.S. Ken. 3.—J cease to wonder. M. P. L. 8, 27.— They resolved on 
following a ship. Gold. 1.—JLe resolved to make the best conditions. 
1.—/ could not forbear giving. 
lating you on your nephew. 
menting him. 2,6. 


ae P 
Mac, 7, 10.—J//e ceased speaking. 





T. J.1,5.—l cannot help congratu- 
T.J.4,4.—J would never leave tor- 
After cease, commence, continue, defer, de- 
sign, deserve, detest, dread, endanger, endure, fail, fear, find, 
finish, forbear, hate, help, intend, leave, mean, mend, neglect, oc- 
casion, omit, prefer, prevent, propose, purpose, question, refuse, 
regret, repent, resist, risk, see, stop, the form in -iig is more 
usual, 

“(c.) Depending on Substantives: The sovereign was not de- 
prived by law of the power of naming his ministers. Mac. 1, 100.— 
Scotland, where his power to dispense with acts of parliament had 
becn admitled, %, 4.—He felt a shudder creep over him at the 
mysterious language which deprived him of the power to ask the 
meaning of his insinuations, W.S. Wav. 17.—The fear of never 
secing her more was a dagger stuck in my heart. Am.1, 109.—The 
heart of many an humble follower throbbed betwixt the desire to 
offer his congratulations and the fear of intruding himself on the 
notice of, ete. WS. Ken. 17.—//e enjoyed the pleasure of kicking 
his vival up stairs. Mac. 4, 20.—Z have the pleasure to see him. 
The house had no right to pardon an insult offered to the crown, 
Mac. 6, 264.—the right of pardoning. Between the two forms there 
He has the power of naming his ministers 
Ile possesses the right ef nomination; he has the power to 
name, ete..«He is able to name, ete. 

“(d.) Depending on Adjectives: Rochester's lanquage was not 
that of aman honestly desirous of arriving at the truth, Mac. 6, 354. 

Ile was sincerely desirous to bring about the union. 4, 1.—lh 
W.S. Ken, 4. You have shown your- 
self desirous lo accompany me én this party. 


was desirous of going out, 
3. 

In the often-repeated, but by no means consistently observed, 
rule that the form accompanied by the article takes the substan- 
tival, the form without the article, the verbal, construction, there 
still remains a trace of the difference of origin: Zhe writing of 
the letter : writing the letter. 


“The use of the verbal substantive is encroached upon by the 
absolute participial construction, § 158." 


It must be remarked that many of the references here 
made are to editions printed in Germany and hardly ac- 
cessible in this country, a circumstance which would 
greatly increase the labor of translation, should ever any 
one think of undertaking such a formidable and ugeful 
task. Nevertheless, next to the translation of Taine’s 
History of English Literature, no more valuable contri 
bution could be made to the study of English than a 
careful translation of Koch's grammar, It is superior in 
plan and arrangement to Miituner'’s, which deals too 
much in logical distinctions, and in every way to that of 
Kiedler and Sachs, which is, nevertheless, admirable, 
seeing that it was a first attempt made with very imper 
fect materials, 

Let us heartily thank Gorman acholara for what they 
have done in behalf of the history of our language ; let 
uwatrive to profit by thelr labora and to follow thelr ex 
Ample, 

A BOOK AROUT LAWYERS* 

FUMIE great French satiriat who said that lawyers are 

the conservators of ancient abuses”? made an epi 
gram which was neither sanctioned by sound judgement 
nor good taste; in lieu of being clever, he was simply 
flippant, He spoke of those in whom the greatest men 
acknowledged a superiority which neither birth nor 
riches can bestow ; of those to whom princes resorted as 
to an oracie, and who addressed their discourse to people 
familiar with all the beauties and graces of speech and 
all the purity of diction in an age when taste was culti- 
vated to the highest degree of perfection, 

From the days of Cicero the lawyer has been considered 
the protector of justice, the refuge of the unfortunate, 
the defender of the life, fortune, and honor of his fellow- 


* A Book about Lawyrs. By John Cordy Jeaffreson. New 
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man; such has been his mission throughout long ages 


such it still continues, In the great lawyer the most 


valuable qualities of the mind are united—foree and 
genius, judgement, wit, refined taste, and experience ; 
his eloquence is displayed in every form as occasion de- 
mands; he engages in combat with adversaries who tax 
his powers to the uttermost, fights his intellectual battle 
in the presence of those whose verdict is for life or death, 
and is himself finally judged by the still more critical 
tribunal of public opinion, If his own life be irreproach- 
able—and there are some in our own country to whom we 
can point as examples of the highest honor and integ- 
rity—his pleadings will acquire additional force when to 
the zeal of the advocate is added the self-respect and 
dignity of the man. 

A Book Lawyers contains most interesting 
records of distinguished men who have graced the bench 
and bar in England ; it affords information of the highest 
value, together with authentic accounts, both novel and 
amusing, of the mode of life which prevailed among the 
members of those societies kuownas Inns of Court. Hither- 
to the outer world has known but little concerning these 
voluntary associations, to which England is indebted for 
an independent bar of advocates and much of the free- 
dom of her laws; these societies, which have no legal in- 
corporation, which have for centuries been governed by 
the rules they themselves chose to frame, deriving their 
existence from no king’s charter, sometimes asserting the 
liberty of advocacy in defiance of the restrictions imposed 
by the king’s courts, and never forfeiting their indepen- 
dence, nor seeking to assume any other distinction than 
that of being ‘‘ mere voluntary associations of men prac- 
tising and studying law.” Of the precise period at which 
they were instituted we have no information, although 
Blackstone fixes it about the time of King John, while 
Dugdale brings it down to the reign of Edward the Sec- 
ond. This is, however, a matter with which Mr. Jeaffre- 
son cares little to trouble himself; the more private and 
domestic annals of the Temple and the Inns have em- 
ployed his attention, and marvellous is the fund and 
variety of curious information which he seems to have 
gathered, by the most untiring industry -and the most 
active research, concerning every spot of ground, every 
house and street, which has at any time been the abode 
of lawyers, or in any way connected with the bench or 
bar. Some of the household details seem singular to us 
at the present day, and those drawn from the autlor’s 


personal observation are by no means the least interest- 
ing. 


about 


After describing the houses of the lawyers he passes 
to their loves, and, commencing his chapter with a not 
very gallant quotation from Sir John More about a bag- 
ful of snakes, devotes some space to the history of his son 
Sir Thomas’s married life, with a short defence of the 
much-abused Alice Middleton. In the chapter entitled 
Brothers in Trouble the author corrects some gross 
misstatements made by Voltaire respeciing Lord Cow- 
per, and tells us many funny incidents concerning the 
marriages and «ffuires du ceur of England’s learned 








judges. Under the head of Money we find much that 
is instructive with regard to counsel fees, judicial. corrup- 
tion, and a statement of salaries paid to the judges which 
is almost startling, commencing with that of the Chancel 
lor, which (including his salary as Speaker of the House 
of Lords) is fixed at ten thousand pounds a year and a 
retiring pension of four thousand, enumerating those 
of other officers of justice, and concluding with the sum 
of five thousand five hundred pounds for each puisne 
baron or judge, whose retiring pension is three thousand 
five hundred, 

The chapters on costume and toilet contain much that 
id intereating to the curious in auch matters, who will 
likewise find amusement in those about music, amateur 
theatricala, and the revela of the Inna of Court, whereat 
kings and nobles assisted from Charlea the Merry Mon 
arch to Queen Victoria, whose name waa entered in the 
admission book of Lineoln’a Inn, together with Prince 
Albert’a, in 1845, Under the head of Legal Hdueation 
we have by far the best chapters in the book ; they are 
well worthy of most careful perusal, Mr, Jeaifreson traces 
the gradual growth of legal study during the last six cen 
turies; speaking of the Inns of Court and Chancery in 
the fourteenth century he says: 

* Students flocked to them in abundance; and whereas the stu- 

dents of Oxford and Cambridge were drawn from the plebeian 
ranks of society, the scholars of the Law University were almost 
invariably the sons of wealthy men, and had usually sprung from 
gentle families, To be a law student was to be a stripling of 
quality,” 
And Sir John Fortescue tells us that “the children 
onely of noblemenne doo studye the lawes in those 
innes ;’ and more than a century later Sir John Ferne 
observes: 








‘* Nobleness of blood, joyned with virtue, compteth the person 
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as most meet to the enterprise of any public service; and for 
that cause, it was not for nought that our ancient governors in 
this land did, with a special foresight and wisdom, provide that 
none should be admitted into the Houses of Court, being semina- 
ries sending forth men apt to the government of justice, except 
he were a gentleman of blood.” 


During the reign of Elizabeth and the two which suc- 
ceeded hers the members of the Inns of Court were 
the arbiters of taste and fashion. In Charles IL’s time 
their verdict sufliced to determine the success or failure 
of all theatrical performances; no actor could stand 
against their opposition ; no author ventured to produce 
a play or publish a book during the lawyers’ vacation ; 
and what is now called the “London season” existed 
only according to the duration of “term.” At an earlier 
period, that is, in the times of Wolsey and Lord Burleigh, 
their influence was jealously watched by the agents of 
the government, and an ill-timed jest or an injudicious 
reflection upon the conduct of those in power has some- 
times cost the barrister his rank and sometimes jis 
ears. 

The author commences the chapter on Mirth with 
anecdotes about Sir Thomas More, and has collected wit- 
ticisms, jests, and humorous stories concerning almost all 
the great lawyers down to the times of Erskine, Thur- 
low, and Eldon, not omitting Lord Ellenborough’s 
amusing retort to the witness who said, “I employ my- 
self as a surgeon.” ‘ But,” said his lordship, “ does any- 
body else employ you?” Jekyll’s passage with Lord 
Eldon about the tailors, Thurlow’s duel, and many 
other laughable incidents are pleasantly narrated, and 
this entertaining and instructive volume concludes with 
a chapter illustrating the close connection between law 
and literature in past and present times. 


RUSKIN IN BITS* 

HE taste for selections, epitomes, and abridgements 

of all kinds is an increasing evil which hasa de- 
moralizing effect upon all branches of art. The pleasures 
of the intellect are degraded into mere sensual indul- 
gences when all necessity for exertion is withdrawn 
from their pursuit, when the slightest tax upon the 
reader’s patience is to be carefully avoided and his flag- 
ging attention stimulated not by an effort from within, 
but by the rapid succession of pictures presented to his 
fancy from without. This perpetual hashing up of all 
that is beautiful in art and literature in order to offer the 
choicest fragments to the pampered appetites of those 
who like to believe that they are educating their taste 
by surrounding themselves with pretty toys, is fatal to 
the interest of true art and ruinous to a healthful intellec- 
tual life. 

Nothing in life has any value, nothing is really a gain 
to a man but that which he has paid for by the expendi- 
ture of some precious thing, his time, his love, his 
money,—and that money must be paid with a just esti- 
mate of its value, of its power to work in the world, of its 
force as an agent for good and evil, and not alone as 
regards its capabilities for procuring luxuries. Nothing 
repays us in such exact proportion to the price we give 
for it as knowledge, which can be gained by labor alone ; 
noble work, producing that intellectual vigor which is its 
best reward! To what end, then, do people run after 
selections and quotations—those enfeebling aids that 
enervate the understandings their compilers pretend to 
enrich—except to increase an indolent belief in that 
species of pseudo-knowledge which can be spread over a 
large surface, and which can only tend to foster a habit of 
mind as fatal to the interests of true art,as of true moral- 
ity? We see this in that dislike of trouble, that impa- 
tience of being bored, which renders people unwilling to 
sit out any musical or dramatic performance or to read a 
book unless the work of author or composer is deleted, 
the scheme of its creator lost sight of, and nothing left 
but the plums and spices that may perhaps tempt a jaded 
appetite. 

Of all the writers to cut up into tid-bits for such a pur- 
pose, Mr. Ruskin seems at once the easiest and the most 
unsuitable. It is easy enough, of course, to gather from 
his flowing rhetoric and splendid descriptions fragments 
of exquisite beauty—the difficulty lies in the rejection, 
not the selection—but to-use Ruskin in this way is 
to do the very thing that appears most abhorrent to his 
faith and his teaching. To mutilate the writings of a 
man who preached thoroughness and truth and single- 
ness of purpose in every line, who fought a perfect cru- 
sade against falseness and love of ease and deception, in 
whose eyes nothing was worthy that was not honest 
work, is to act in direct opposition to his spirit. In the 
following remarks the peblishers set forth their reasons 
for issuing the present volume: 


“The publishers beg to state that this volume has originated 





* Selections from the Writings of John Ruskin. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 











in suggestions from numerous quarters that a book of the kind 
would be acceptable to a large circle of readers to whom, from 
various and obvious causes, the principal works whence it is de- 
rived are not easily accessible. 

“The publishers think it right to add that Mr. Ruskin, though 
tacitly consenting to this publication, has taken no part in mak- 
ing the selections, and is in no way responsible for the appear- 
ance of the volume.” 

Publishers are not to blame if such work is asked for 
at their hands and they but comply with the demand. 
In this instance it is well met ; the selections are judicious 
and the book is beautifully printed, but there is no 
sound justification for the demand which called it into 
existence. People ask for selections from favorite authors 
not because they cannot readily get at their entire 
works, but because they neither like the trouble of read- 
ing them nor the uncomfortable feeling of inferiority 
which the consciousness of total ignorance bestows. Any 
one can get John Ruskin’s works from a public library ; 
but few care to spend the requisite time to read his 
books through, even while they are unwilling to lose 
the beauty of which they have heard so much. Hence 
they desire to possess fragmentary beauties, forgetting 
that while the letter remains the spirit too often has 
evaporated, The genius of a writer is as spiritual and 
intangible as the aroma of a flower. You may tear the 
beautiful petals asunder and they are still beautiful, but 
the delicacy of their perfume is lost, just as is the gen- 
uine spirit of the poet whose displaced thoughts are 
tossed forth in abrupt fragments to languish in an alien 
atmosphere. 

The steam printing-presses and cheap books of the 
present day, however indisputable many of their advan- 
tages, are in some sort snares to the poor people to 
whom they promise smooth and easy roads to culture 
and intellectual distinction. Much the same effect is 
produced on the new rich by costly gift-books and al- 
bums full of the choicest scraps from pen or pencil. 
Fragments of exquisite verse, copies from marvellous 
paintings, lie on many a centre-table whose possessors 
fall into the worst kind of acquaintanceship with them— 
familiarity without comprehension. Their curiosity sa- 
tisfied, their real interest never awakened, many persons 
think they have actually read an author whose salient 
beauties, gathered from the surface of his deeper thought, 
have long been familiar to their eyes in some gorgeous 
binding. Those publishers who, in the approaching 
season, should only publish magnificent copies of favor- 
ite authors in an unmutilated condition, and not indulge 
the public taste for scraps, would fight a good fight in 
the interest of their order. If art is degraded through 
indulgence in a vitiated taste, it is fatal to all its servants, 
and the corruption of the intellectual life of a people 
must in the end be destructive to the interests of those 
who have pandered to it. 





LIBRARY TABLE, 
ONDENSED NOVELS, and Other Papers. By F. 
Bret Harte. With Comic Illustrations by Frank Bel- 

lew. New York: G.W. Carleton & Co. ; London: S. Low, 

Son & Co. 1867.—Whatever other defects may be found 

in Californian literature, in humor at least it is not defi- 

cient. 
unique and inimitable drollery. Mark Twain’s book 
contains better things than those who have read only his 
letters to Zhe.Tribune might believe possible, and now 
we have to welcome in Mr. Harte a writer in some 
respects superior to either. Not, perhaps, as a humorist ; 
but Mr. Harte is something more, and his miscellaneous 
papers show traces of scholarly tastes and such graceful 
fancy as should win a higher reputation than that of 
a merely funny writer. But his parodies are among the 


best we have ever seen, almost as good as Thackeray’s 


Prize Novelists (whence, in fact, the idea is confessedly 
taken), which is the highest praise we can give them. 
In the imitation of Lever, indeed, Mr. Harte seems 
to have borrowed from Thackeray one or two of his 
incidents, as that of making his hero jump over the 
Duke of Wellington on horseback ; but these may be 
coincidences after all. Mr. Harte has caught the salient 
peculiarities of his models with great fidelity and 
exaggerated their ludicrous effect. The various styles 
are admirably suggested, especially that of Dickens, 
whose mannerisms make imitation easy. But the best of 
the parodies is, to our mind, the one of Charlotte Bronti’s 
Jane Lyre, which we would like to quote entire, but 
must content ourselves with one or two extracts. This 
is the description of the heroine, Miss Mix : 

* As a child, I was not handsome. When I consulted the tri- 
angular bit of looking-glass which I always carried with me, it 
showed a pale, sandy, and freckled face, shaded by locks like the 
color of seaweed when the sun strikes it in deep water. My eyes 
were said to be indistinctive ; they were a faint, ashen grey; but 
above them rose—my only beauty—a high, massive, dome-like 
forehead, with polished temples like door-knobs of the purest 
porcelain,” 


She accepts a position as governess at Blunderbore Hall, 


Capt. Derby opened in John Phanix a vein of 


—————— TD 
the seat of James Rawjester, Esq., and this is her first 
interview with her employer: 


“Mr. Rawjester deliberately turned his back upon me and re- 
mained silent for twenty minutes. I drew my shawl more clo: 
round my shoulders and closed my eyes. 

*** You are the governess ?’ at length he said. 

“si am. cir, 

“*A creature who teaches geography, arithmetic, and the use 
of the globes—a wretched remnant of feminity—a skimp pattern 
of girlhood with a premature flavor of tea-leave 

Jgh 

‘**T moved my head, silently. 

“*Listen to me, girl!’ he said sternly. ‘This child you have 
come to teach—my ward—is not legitimate. She is the offspring 
of my mistress—a common harlot. Ah! Miss Mix, what do you 
think of me now?’ 

“*T admire,’ L replied calmly, ‘ your sincerity, A mawkish re. 
gard for delicacy might have kept this disclosure to yourself, I 
only recognize in your frankness that per fect community of 
thought and sentiment which should exist between original na 
tures,’ 


sely 


8 and morality 


“T looked up; he had already forgotten my presence, and wag 
engaged in pulling off his boots and coat, This done, he sank 
down in an arm-chair before the fire and ran the poker wearily 
through his hair, TI could not help pitying him... . 

“Presently he turned, without seeing me, and placed his foot 
absently on my lap, Taffected not to notice it, But he started 
and looked down, 

“*YVou here yet, Carrothead? Ah! I forgot, 
French?” 

** Oud, monsicur,’ 

“8 Tuisex-vous ? he said sharply, with singular purity of accent, 
Tcomplied, The wind moaned fearfully in the chimney, and the 
light burned dim, I shuddered in spite of myself, 
tremble, girl,’ 

**Itis a fearful night,’ 

“*Pearful! Call you this fearful, hat hat hat Look! yon 
wretched little atom; look! and he dashed forward and, leaping 
out of the window, stood like a statue in the pelting storm, with 
folded arms, He did not stay long, but in a few minutes re. 
turned by way of the hall chimney. IT saw by the way that he 
wiped his feet on my dress that he had again forgotten my preg 
ence, 

** You are a governess. What can you teach?’ he asked gud- 
denly and fiercely, thrusting his face in mine, 

***Manners!’ I replied calmly. 

“*Hal teach me /’ 

**You mistake yourself,’ I said, adjusting my mittens, ‘Your 
manners require not the artificial restraint of society. You are 
radically polite ; this impetuosity and ferociousness is simply the 
sincerity which is the basis of a proper deportment. Your in- 
stincts are moral; your better nature, I see, is religious. As St, 
Paul justly remarks—see chapters 6, 8, 9, and 10——’ 

“Iie seized a heavy candlestick and threw itat me, I dodged 
it submissively but firmly. 

** Excuse me,’ he remarked, as his under jaw slowly relaxed, 
‘Excuse me, Miss Mix, but I can’t stand St. Paul! Enough—yoa 
are engaged.’ ” 


Do you speak 


‘Ah! you 


Les Misérables and La Femme are likewise cleverly 
travestied, and the remaining papers, which consist of 
Civie Sketches and Legends and Tales, evince, as we have 
said, with considerable taste, a quaint, fanciful drollery 
which is quite as attractive as the more exaggerated 
comicality of the parodies. Their merit is enough to 
make us look forward with interest to Mr. Harte’s next 
venture and to wish for him a better artist. The comic 
illustrations of his present book are beneath contempt. 


The Ghost. By William D. O'Connor. 
trations by Thomas Nust. New York: @. P. Putnam 
& Son; London: Sampson Low & Co.  1867,—Mr. 
O’Connor’s Christmas story is really so good that we can- 
not but regret he should have laid himself open to the 
imputation of imitating that other charming Christmas 
story of Dickens, The Jlaunted Man. The incident on 
which the latter turns—the softening of a hard, proud 
spirit to unused charity and gentleness by ghostly influ- 
ence, on Christmas eve—is substantially repeated in 
Mr. O’Connor’s tale, and we have even fancied we could 
detect traces of Dickens’s mannerisms in the style. The 
frequent personification of inanimate objects is a case 1D 
point, as here in the very beginning : 

‘““At the west end of Boston is a quarter of some fifty streets, 
more or less, commonly known as Beacon Hill. It is a rich and 
respectable quarter, sacred to the abodes of Our First Cit 2208. 
The very houses have become sentient of its prevailing character 
of riches and respectability ; and when the twilight deepens on 
the place, or at high noon, if your vision is [be 7] gifted, you may 
see them as long rows of Our First Giants, with very corpulent 
or very broad fronts, with solid-set feet of sidewalk ending 10 
square-toed curbstone, with an air about them as if they = 
thrust their hard hands into their wealthy pockets for ever, * 
a. character of arctic reserve and portly dignity and well- 
dressed, full-fed, self-satistied, opulent, stony, repellant aspect to 
each, which says plainly, ‘1 belong to a rich family, of the yery 
highest respectability.’ ”’ 

. 9 
This is well done, but does it not smack of Dickenss 
manner? Again, on page 12: 

“It was evident Dr. Renton was in a bad humor. The ve 4 
library caught contagion from him and became gouty and som ws 
The furniture was grim and sullen and sulky; it made “a 
shadows on the carpet and on the wall in allopathic quantity ; . 
took the red gleams from the fire on its polished surfaces at 
mopathic globules and got no good from them, ‘T he fire ware 
peered out sulkily from the black bars of the grate and naa 
resolved not to burn the fresh deposit of black coals at er' oe 
but to take this as a good time to remember that those coa's te 
been bought in the summer at five dollars a ton—guder Pree 
mind you—when poor people, who cannot buy at ee 
must get their firing in the winter, would then have giv sagt 
or ten dollars for them, And so (glowered the fire) Lam os no 
mined to think of that outrage, and not to light them, me re 
out myself directly! And the fire got into such a spasm . ee 
ing indignation over the injury that it lita whole tier Ms a “ 
coals with a series of little explosions before it could coo Ha “4 
and gent a crimson gleam over the moody figure of its i 
the easy chair, and over the solemn furniture, and into the 8 
owy corner filled by the ghost.” 


With two illus. 











We make these quotations not to prove that Mr. 
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o’Connor has plagiarized, which we do not believe—he 
has already shown himself possessed of too much origi- 
pality and talent to make us readily credit that charge 
—but because we think the unconscious imitation which 
seems to us apparent in the style may suggest a similar 
process of adaptation in the groundwork of the story. 
The resemblance goes no further; the details are Mr. 
O'Connor's own, and are worked out with a degree of art 
and graceful simplicity which promises much for his 
future as a raconteur. 
Dr. Renton’s brow are obtruded unpleasantly often, but 
otherwise the character is well drawn (much better by 
the author than the artist), and the influence of the 
ghost skilfully and delicately introduced, The book is 


| by fanatical enthusiasm. It is a book which may safely 
| be placed in the hands of a young man for his instruction 
and entertainment. 


Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes Strickland. 
Revised and edited by Caroline G. Parker. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1867.—Among the illustrious per- 
sonages whose names are recorded on these pages many 
will be found whose lives have furnished inexhaustible 


The boldness and whiteness of subjects for literary controversy. Noted writers have in- 


dustriously striven to establish their own chimerical fan- 
cies, which subsequent criticism has often dispersed ; but 
Miss Strickland has carefully avoided dealing with any 
doubtful hypotheses, she has shown a happy faculty in 


handsomely printed, and gladdens us with another of selecting what seemed to be the most important records 


those wide margins which are beginning so honorably 
and admirably to distinguish Mr. Putnam’s publications. 


Four Oaks: A Novel. By Kamba Thorpe. New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co, 1867,—This is a story of every- 
day life in which all the incidents are probable, and, what 
js yet more rare, the characters are all perfectly natural. 
Anumber of men and women, differing in age though 
not in station, are brought together on terms of pleasant 
acquaintanceship, and there is a more liberal allowance 
than usual of intelligent men and brainless nonentities, 
of sensible women and those torments of modern society, 


of the past, without encumbering them with the theolog- 
ical or political views of early writers, and her literary 
skill and ability has been engaged in presenting in a cor- 
rect and authentic form s0 much of the ancient chronicles 
as she deemed requisite for the instruction of her read- 
ers. The present volume consists of an epitome of the 
Lives of the Queens of Mngland, abridged by the author 
from her original work for the use of families and 
schools, ‘Tio the lady who edits the American edition 
of this most useful book we are indebted for an introdue- 
tory chapter, containing a brief account of the earlier 
queens from the time of Cartismandua, who reigned in 


z ; r own ri bow “ar 50, down t Yorm 
women of an uncertain age on the look-out for husbands ; her own right about the year 50, do o the Norman 


and although there are no diabolical villains, there are 
mischief-makers cnough to occasion unpleasant complica- 
tions, Which, together with mysterious miniatures and 
family secrets, combine to sustain an interest which the 
events of the story would not otherwise suflice to keep 
alive, 

The scene opens in the pleasant town of Netherford, 
where, after a severe round of introductions to the fore- 
fathers and relatives of the heroine, we are presented to 
a charming, good-hearted, and beautiful girl—a little 
spoiled, rather self-willed, and somewhat too self-reliant, 
but so true and honest, so free from all the vices which 
attach to the fashionable and fast young’ lady of the pres- 
ent day, that we are grateful to the author who awak- 


conquest, and affording important details concerning that 
much neglected portion of English history which imme- 
diately precedes the accession of William I. ‘To the same 
pen we owe the six concluding biographies—including 
that of Queen Victoria—which give a completeness and 
finish to the work, and greatly augment its usefulness 
and value. 


Remarks on the Sonnets of Shakespeare ; with the Son- 
nets. Showing that they belong to the Hermetic Class of 
Writings, and explaining their general Meaning and 
Purpose. By the author of Remarks on Alchemy, Swe- 
denborg a Hermetic Philosopher, Christ the Spirit, and 
The Ited Book of Appen, with Interpretations. Second 








Edition, enlarged. New York : James Miller. 1867.—This 
is another and rather ingenious attempt, by Major-Gen- 
eral Ethan Allen Hitchcock, a name not unknown to 
students of transcendental philosophy and more distin- 
guished, perhaps, as a sage than as a warrior, to solve 
the knotty problem of the sonnets by the theory that 
“they were a series of hermetic studies and contempla- 
tions into the mysteries of nature under the double 
name of MAsTER-Mistress.” After Mr. Gerald Massey’s 
remarkable discoveries in this field we are prepared to 
Dr. Wilmer’s Love: A Novel. By Margaret Lee.| pelieve anything concerning them, and General Hitch- 


ens our interest for a woman equally endowed with yital- 
ity, modesty, and common sense. There is an absence 
of all romance about a life passed among such restless 
and ill-assorted people as forin the society of Netherford, 
but the author has refrained from giving us any exag- 
gerated or extravagant scenes; he is throughout consis- 
tent and natural, and his imagination has evidently been 
greatly assisted by personal observation. 








New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1868.—This is a story | cock has certainly made out a very plausible case, pro- 
which cannot fail to be attractive to the general reader. | yjgeq we should grant all his postulates. Wedo not very 
It contains enough action to prevent weariness, a plot | well understand why it should be necessary to shroud 
which is never intricate nor involved, and a range of ¢)e sonnets in all this mystery, nor do we altogether be- 
characters of which each one possesses a distinct and in-| jjeye in thus attempting to drag out by main force, as it 
dividual interest. It is a simple but well-sustained nar-| were, the heart of a poet’s meaning. No poet ever put 
rative of the joys and sorrows, the aspirations and disap-| into language all his thought; and there seems to be 
pointments, the struggles and temptations, of which our something sacrilegious in rudely tearing aside the veil of 
present society furnishes daily examples. The style is) words which hides his finer and subtler imaginings. It 
clear and unaffected, and, while it exbibits no great | j, unpleasant, to say the least, to have one’s favorite 
breadth of thought nor very wide cultivation, the} authors thus hedged round with a thorny fence of con- 
authoress never strains to produce startling effects, never flicting conjectures and far-fetched theories, to have the 
attempts what is miscalled “fine writing,” nor does she | peauties of the text blotted out or smutched into unlove- 
indulge in any species of vulgarity. This latter advan-| jiness by the rough zeal of these injudicious lovers. For 
tage may be due in part to the facts that the scenes are | po9mmentators we have the same abhorrence that Mr. 
not laid in the mansions of the nouneaur riches, among Longfellow, we think it is, in his Outre-Mer, expresses 
whom the vicious habit of using “fast slang” is some-| for cieeroni ; it is a positive outrage to have the treasures 
times esteemed an accomplishment. The characters have | o¢ an author, real or imaginary, thus labelled, assorted, 
the uncommon merit of speaking naturally. They not} ong thrust upon one’s admiration. We are content to 
only say what persons under similar circumstances would 


be likely to say, but they never get beyond their depth, 
nor are they made the vehicles for the promulgation of 
an author’s pet theories. Although the doctor is, of 
course, the principal personage in the book, he fairly 
divides the interest with the pure and gentle girl whose 
history commands our warmest sympathies. Incident ; 
to the story are two very striking and graphic accounts} The Physiology of Man ; designed to represent the exist- 
of scenes at Fredericksburg and in the field hospital at | ing state of Physiological Science as applied to the Functions 
Gettysburg, which impress the reader with a sense of | of the Human Body. By Austin Flint, Jr., M.D., Profes- 
their reality and seem as though they were written by | sor of Physiology and Microscopy in the Bellevue Hospital 
one who witnessed those terrible struggles and shared | Medical College, New York, ete.— Alimentation, Digestion, 
the sufferings they caused. The main incidents of the | Absorption, Lymph, and Chyle. a w York: D. Appleton 
story are such as might readily come within the expe-| & Co, 1867.--This, the second of Professor Flint’s admir- 
rience of a physician, and the family may be congratu-| able treatises on physiology, relates to those organs and 
lated whose members, from choice or accident, are en- | functions of the body which are concerned in the growth 
abled to rely for mental and bodily aid upon so conscien- | and reparation of the tissues, and is complete as far as 
tious and sympathetic a friend as Dr. Wilmer. these subjects are concerned. No more important addi- 
tion to physiological science, in the way of text-books, has 

It Isn't Right. By Mrs. Joseph Lamb. Philadelphia : | been made during the last twenty years than that of 
James S. Claxton.—This can scarcely be called a book for which the second volume is before us, and when the entire 
juvenile readers, and yet toa young man just emerging work is finished it will be one of which the author may 
from childhood, scarcely ready to enter upon the serious | justly be proud. Not only is it valuable to the physician 
business of life, it tells a story and teaches a lesson well | and medical student, but to literary and scientific persons 
worthy of his serious consideration. The scene is laid | generally it cannot fail to be useful. As a rule the latter 
among people in humble life—working-men and their | give very little attention toa science which really is second 
families—and it is written by one familiar with the real | to none in importance, interest, and beauty, and which is 
lives and manners of work-people ; who neither {dealizes | exceedingly well adapted by its study to strengthen 
Dor ridicules them, and who draws a truthful and inter- and discipline the mind. Prof. Flint has so treated the 
esting picture, untinctured by prejudice and unvarnished subject that, while his work is in no respect adapted 








enjoy the sonnets without knowing or caring to whom 
they were addressed, without worrying ourselves over 
the belief that they are but one extensive poetical conun- 
drum to which we are bound to find an answer. For 
those who read them in a different spirit General Hitch- 
cock’s book may prove not uninteresting. 








to the “meanest capacity,” it is fully capable of being 
understood by persons of intelligence and moderate cul- 
ture. As might have been expected, the volume under 
notice is not a mere résumé of the facts of the science and 
the opinions of others. The author has not failed to give 
his own views in regard to disputed points, and has, 
moreover, enriched his work with no small amount of 
original matter. Although some. physiologists may not 
agree with him relative to all the views expressed, very 
few will deny that his book represents in a remarkable 
degree the present state of physiological science. 

The remaining volumes will probably be three in num- 
ber. Indeed, we do not see how Prof. Flint can, in 
accordance with the thoroughness which characterizes 
the volumes which have been issued, complete the work 
in less. One of them will doubtless be devoted to the 
consideration of the mind and nervous system. We con- 
fess that we look with some degree of interest for its ap- 
pearance, not only because of the information it will 
contain, but for the reason that it will afford the means 
for forming a more full and correct judgement of the 
ability of the author than all the other volumes com- 
bined, 


IIuman Life ; considered in ita Present Condition and 
Future Developements, especially with Reference to its Du- 
ration. By William Sweetzer, M.D., author of Mental 
Hygiene, etc. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son.—With- 
out advancing any fanciful or novel theories, Dr, Sweetzer 
advocates the possibility of increasing the average dura- 
tion of human life by due attention to all the laws of 
health and life. This expectation does not run counter 
to any fixed natural laws. As society advances, and its 
comforts and securities increase, as man lives more 
conformably to the laws of his being, the duration of the 
individual life may be indefinitely extended. The nature, 
diffusion, and characteristics of the vital forces are simply 
and clearly stated. That life is a boon and not a curse, 
and that even its evils may be made instrumental of 
good ; that each stage of life has its peculiar blessings as 
well as its special ills ; that there has been and is a gen- 
eral desire for the prolongation of existence, and that 
this is reasonable, even though the “panaceas” all 
smack of charlatanry ; that wise intellectual labors are 
favorable to longevity, and that temperance and vir- 
tue tend to prolong the term of our earthly existence— 
these and kindred other points are well put and enforced. 
Length of days, on the whole, is a blessing, and the 
recompense of a well-spent life. The tone of the book 
is moderate and healthful, and the view of life which it 
presents is hopeful and elevating. 


Origin, Rise, and Progress of Mormonism. Biography 
of its Founder and History of its Church. Personal Re- 
membrances and Historical Collections hitherto Unwritten. 
By Pomeroy Tucker, Palmyra, N. Y., with some repel- 
lant Pictures and Portraits which are quite good enough 
Sor their subjects. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867. 
—This is probably the nearest approach to an authentic 
and documentary history of the most astounding im- 
posture of the century which has yet been given to 
the world. Thurlow Weed testifies to the competency 
and general accuracy of the writer. Mr. Tucker was on 
the ground ; he knew the Smith family and Joe himself, 
Harris and Rigdon, and others of this besotted and de- 
signing crew, before they came forth as the heralds of a 
new dispensation. The Smith family of Palmyra was 
“illiterate, whiskey-drinking, shiftless, and irreligious,” 
and Joe Smith was “ unanimously voted the laziest and 
most worthless of the generation ;” “a dull-eyed, flaxen- 
haired, prevaricating boy, noted only for his indolent and 
vagabondish character, and his habits of exaggeration 
and untruthfulness ;” “largely given to inventions of low 
cunning, schemes of mischief and deception, and false 
and mysterious pretensions.” His father used to boast 
that he was the “ genws of the family,” and so he turned 
out. 

It is well nigh incredible that such low and unscrupu- 
lous cunning as seems to characterize all the leaders of 
the Latter-Day Saints could have succeeded in seducing 
and entrapping so many victims. It is a rude offset to 
our boasts of progress in wisdom and knowledge. But 
it is even so. The scheme has been as successful as it 
was audacious, and those who would know about its in- 
ception, progress, and results will find facts and docu- 
ments in Mr. Tucker’s plain, unvarnished story. 


The History of the Church of God during the Period of 
Revelation. By Rev. Charles Coleock Jones, D.D. New 
York: Chas. Seribner & Co.—Dr. Jones was, for a time, 
professor of Church History in the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Columbia, 8. C. His lectures were all 
consumed by fire; but the substance of them was after- 
ward written out. This volume comprises only what 
pertains to the Old Testament history; the rest is pro- 
mised for a second volume. The work is prepared for the 
press by the author’s son, Charles C. Jones,Jr. An index 
is promised with the second volume. 

Dr. Jones’s method of treating his subject seems to 
have been determined chiefly by the exigencies of the 
class-room. He gives a series of lectures upon the main 











points of the Old Testament history, rather than a minute 
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and critical discussion of that history. He adheres faith- 
fully to the sacred text. His effort, he says, “‘ has been to 
give what I conscientiously believe to be the mind and 
will of Gop as expressed in His Holy Word on all subjects 
falling within the scope of the history.” This he has 
done conscientiously and faithfully. In chronology he 
adopts the system of Archbishop Usher. In doctrine he 
conforms to the Presbyterian confession. Some of his 
positions will be contested, as when he declares (p. 172) 
in respect to slavery that “it is the duty of the Church” 
“to maintain the lawfulness of the institution of slavery as 
one of the forms of civil government ordained of Gop in 
His providential government of the world.” 

The work cannot be considered as a scientific history 
or as adding anything of special value to the criticism of 
the Old Testament. It is rather a useful summary, bring- 
ing out some of the main points or features of the Old 
Testament economy in a popular and judicious manner, 
and in entire conformity with the traditions of a part of 
the Presbyterian Church. 


The American Tract Society (New York) publishes a 
useful Manuai on the Lord's Supper, by Rev. David 
Smith, Biggar, Scotland; The Words of Jesus and The 
Mind of Jesus, by the author of Morning and Night 
Watches—both of them excellent little works ; Companion 
to the Bible, Part 1, by Rev. E. P. Barrows, D.D., late 
professor in Andover—a clear and concise view of the 
evidences of revealed religion ; Pictures of Life with Pen 
and Pencil, a beautiful book for children, handsomely 
illustrated. 

At the request of the Bishop of Iona, G, P, Putnam & 
Son have brought out a neat edition of The Fuith of the 
Eastern Church, being the authorized “ catechism,” so- 
called, though not ia the form of question and answer. 
It is an abridgement of the catechism of Platon, Metro- 
politan of Moscow, first published in Russ in 1765, and 
done into English by Mr. Pinkerton in 1814, and again 
by Mr. Potessard in 1847. The present translation is 
made from a Greek version, sanctioned by the Holy Synod 
of Greece. It contains a clear and popular exposition of 
the faith of the Eastern Church, avoiding technical and 
controversial statements. 

A Discourse on the State and Tendency of Society, de- 
livered before the literary societies of the College of New 
Jersey by Edward D. Mansfield, LL.D., is a fervent and 
thoughtful advocacy of the position that there is real 
progress in the human race under the inspiration of 
Christian truth. 


Lhe Catholic World for December continues to redeem 
the late promise of its publishers for renewed vigor and 
interest. Always one of the most thoughtful of our 
magazines, it is rapidly becoming one of the most enter- 
taining also. The Third Catholic Congress of Malines is 
pleasantly sketched, we suppose, by the reverend editor, 
who was there, and in a paper translated from the French 
of M. L. Vilet The Present Condition of Christianity in 
France is discussed in a remarkably liberal spirit. Rit- 
ualism, and Its True Meaning is regarded from the Cath- 
olic standpoint, and the conclusion come to “‘that the 
Anglican position is wholly untenable, that it is neither 
Protestantism nor Catholicity, and that it can never 
stand either the test of time or that of reason.” What 
Shall We Do with the Indians? is a problem which the 
writer considers can be solved only by setting in the 
place of the agents who prey on the unfortunate abo- 
rigines “ missionaries of good standing, who are willing 
to serve without pay ’—these to be of all denominations, 
though “little success is enticipated from any except 
Catholic priests.” The tales and sketches translated 
from the French and German are of more than ordinary 
interest, especially Te Story of a Conscript, which is ad- 
mirably rendered, and the poetry is of that peculiarly 
abject wretchedness which has almost from the begin- 
ning characterized the muse of our respected and able 
contemporary—perhaps because Apollo, being a heathen, 
declines to smile on an organ of the Church. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Rozerts Bros., Boston.—The Layman’s Breviary; or, Medita- 
tions for Every Day in the Year. From the German of Leo- 
pold Schefer. By C. T, Broaks. Pp. iv., 452. 1867. 
sane? Prisons: Memoirs of Silvio Pellico. Pp. xxv., 307. 

Anson D. F. Ranpotps, New York.—The Hymn of Hildebert, 
and other Medizval Hymns, with translations by Erastus C. 
Benedict. Pp. x., 128. 1867. 

E. P. Durton & Co., Boston.—Copsley Annals, Preserved in 
Proverbs, By the author of Village Missionaries, etc. Pp. 

Harver & BrotuEers, New York.—The Lovers’ Dictionary: a 
Poetical Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, 
and Dilemmas. Pp. xxxvi., 789. 1867. . 

T.S. ARTHUR & Son, Philadelphia.—The Children’s Hour. Vol. I. 
Pp. iv., 186. Vol. If. Pp. 192. 1867. 

Lerpotpt & Hoxit, New York.—The Hermitage, and other 
Poems. By Edward Rowland Sill. Pp. 151. 1868. 

G. P. Putnam & Son, New York.—Book of the Artists. Ameri- 
can Artist Life. By Henry T. Tuckerman. Pp. vi., 639. 1867. 

CowrertuwaitT & Co., Philadelphia.—A Grammar of the English 
Language. By Samuel 8. Greene, A.M. Pp. 323. 1867. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York.—A Text-hook of Ethics for 
Union Schools and Bible Classes. By Joseph Alden, D.D., 
LL.D. Pp. vi., 92. 1867. 

Wrnkoop & SHERwoop, New York —Faye Mar of Storm-Cliff. 
By Sarah J. Pritchard. Pp. ii., 351. 1868. 

> as ae i ce the Kope; or, ‘God Helps 

1oBe o Try to He ‘hemeelyes.” By May Mannering. 
Pp. 24. 1863, . — — 











Billy Grimes’s Favorite ; or, Johnny Greenleaf’s Talent. By 
the same. Pp. 191. 1868. 

Alexis the Runaway; or, Afloat in the World. By Mrs. 
Rosa Abbott Parker. Pp. 216. 1868. ‘ 

Dotty Dimple at Her Grandmother’s. By Sophie May. Il- 
lustrated. Pp. 190. 1863. 


PAMPHLETS. 


MAISONNEUVE FT Crx, Paris.—Bibliotheca Americana Catalogue 
Raisonné d'une trés-précieuse Collection de Livres Anciens 
et Modernes sur L’Amerique et les Phillippines. Rédigé par 
Ch. Leclerc. Pp. vii., 407. 1867. 

M. Dootapy, New York.—Lucia Dare: A Novel. By Filia, author 
of Agnes Graham, Recollections of H. W. Allen, etc. Pp. 
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We have also received current numbers of The Atlantic 
Monthly—-Boston ; The Sunday-School T'eacher—Chicago; The 
London Quarterly Review, Blackwood’s Magazine (reprints)— 
New York. 

Also, Reports and other Papers delivered before the Educa- 
tional Association of Virginia at its Anniversary in Lynchburg, 
July, 1867. 





LITERARIANA. 

EW YEAR’S WEEK will witness the publication of 

a new journal constructed on a principle which has 
been very successful abroad, but which is quite novel 
here. The paper is to be issued hebdomadally as its 
name—Zhe Week—implies, and it is to consist en- 
tirely of extracted articles and paragraphs of the most 
brilliant and useful sort from able organs of opinion all 
over the world. The Week will be arranged in depart. 
ments embracing home and foreigu Politics, Miscellan- 
eous Articles, Fine Arts, Musical, Dramatic, and other 
information connected with public amusements, Literary 
News, Religious Intelligence, ete., etc. The selections 
will be made without regard to political or religious 
creeds, and the sole object by which they will be dictated 
will be that of giving the public a weekly supply of the 
best reading matter on the most interesting subjects 
which can possibly be put together from all quarters, 
The Week is intended to be, as its sub-title declares, 
“a Reflex of Home and Foreign Opinion,” and, as it will 
be afforded at a very low-price, it is thought that a large 
circulation will certainly and speedily be attained. It 
is thought desirable to observe that, while The Week 
will be published by The Round Table Association, 
the contents of Zhe Round Table will be in nowise 
modified or affected by the new publication. This jour- 
nal, whose success it is not necessary to boast of, will 
remain as heretofore a paper of purely origival matter. 
The Week will, as already stated, consist exclusively of 
selections. The coming year being that of a Presidential 
election will prove, it is thought, an auspicious one 
wherein to begin such an enterprise. It will interest 
thousands of Americans to read every week in clear type, 
on handsome paper, the history of the Nation’s progress, 
political and social, in all sections of its vast domain and 
written by its ablest pens. Articles on American topics 
in leading foreign papers will form a regular feature of 
the plan, which will also include occasional translations 
from important European Continental journals. In short, 
when an important event occurs in any quarter of the 
world readers may be sure of finding in The Week 
the best account of the event that has appeared in its 
own proper locality, written in choice English and in 
type fit for human eyes to read. Great pains will be 
taken with the editorial department of The Week, and 
from the catholicity of its range and the peculiar facili- 
ties enjoyed by the Association by which it is undertaken 
it is thought its chances of rapid growth are substantial 
and well assured. As the undertaking is one quite un- 
precedented among us, we hope to be excused for giving 
the leading details of the project so prominent a descrip- 
tion. The Week will soon speak for itself and, we hope, 
justify all our auguries. 

Mr. JozEL MUNSELL, of Albany, purposes issuing by 
subscription a memoir, by Mr. John Ward Dean, former- 
ly editor of Zhe Historical Magazine, of the Rev. Nathan. 
iel Ward, A.M., with notices of his family. Several brief 
sketches of the life of Mr. Ward—who was the author 
of The Simple Cobbler of Agawam in America, and com- 
piler of The Massachusetts Body of Liberties, the first code 
of laws established in New England—have appeared in 
periodicals, but no extended memoir of him has been 
written. The memoirs of most of the celebrated ministers 
of the Massachusetts Colony, in Cotton Mather’s Magnalia 
Christi Americana—because, it is said, of the difficulty of 
obtaining materials—include none of Ward. Mr. Dean, we 
learn, has been collecting materials for this memoir for 
several years, and has obtained from Col. Joseph L. Ches- 
ter, of London, author of The Life of John Rogers, the 
Marian Proto-Martyr, and from the Rev. Thomas W. 
Davids, of Colchester, author of The Annals of Evangel- 
tical Nonconformity in Essex, much hitherto unpublished 
material relating to Ward and his pedigree. The appen- 
dix will contain sketches of the lives of Mr. Ward's 
brothers, both clergymen of Ipswich, England, namely, 
the Rev. Samuel Ward, author of The Life of Faith, and 
the Rev. John Ward, a member of the Westminster 
Assembly ; also of his son, the Rev. John Ward, of 
Haverhill, Mass., and his son-in-law, the Rev. Giles Fir- 
min, of Ridgewell, England, author of The Real Christian, 
and will give fuller details of the lives of these individ- 
uals than have ever before been printed. 

Messrs. T. ELL woop Zeit. & Co. are about to publish 
by subscription the Adlas of the Nervous System of the 


Human Body, on which Dr, Riidinger, of the Royal Ang. 
tomical Institute of Munich, has been engaged sincy 
1860, and which consists of between forty and fifty life. 
size photographs of human nerves, the subjects having 
been prepared by Dr. Riidinger. The work is strongly 
endorsed by Dr. Th. W. L. Bischoff, professor of Anato. 
my and Physiology in the University of Bavaria at My. 
nich, and will no doubt be properly appreciated by phy. 
sicians and surgeons. 

Messrs. GouLD & LrNcoLN announce for early pubjj. 
cation their Annual of Scientific Discovery, or Year Boo, 
of Facts for 1867-8, which is edited by Samuel Kneeland, 
A.M., secretary of the Massachusetts Institute of Tec). 
nology, who assumed, in last year’s issue, the editorial 
duties discharged for fifteen years by Mr. David A. Wells, 
until that gentleman became Commissioner of Revenue; 
Dr. Henry J. Ripley’s Commentary on the Hebrews ; py. 
Howard Malcom’s Theological Index, or References to the 
Principal Works in all Departments of Religious Litera. 
ture, alphabetically arranged under two thousand heads, 
and embracing nearly seventy thousand citations; algo 
a handsome illustrated edition—designed for a holiday 
book—of The Princess Ilse: a Story of the Harz Moun. 
tain, by L. Von Ploennier, translated from the twenty. 
fourth German edition, and with an introduction by 
Prof. John L. Lincoln, of Brown University ; and four 
volumes of U'he Ilome Twilight Stories, a new illustrated 
series for young people, embracing Much Ado About 
Nothing, Briery Wood, The ITero without Courage, aud 
The Young Fortune Seckers. 

BALLAD OF THE MILL. 


O! mine down in the valley, 
The curse is on thy walle; 
Athwart the dark and silent pool 
Thy darker shadow falls, 


The dingy cobwebs dangle 
From bopper and from bin, 

And 'tis a score of years, or more, 
Since grist hath Jain therein, 

The owl broods on thy rafters, 
And round thy rotten beams 

The snake winds; and the startled crow 
Above thee hoarsely screams, 

Thy wheel that all day clattered, 

’ Is clogged with spidery weeds; 

And where art thou, O! miller, 
Thou man of kindly deeds! 

And where the ruddy farmers 
Who chatted by the door? 

The wagons rumbling to and fro, 
Till daylight was no more ¢ 

And where art thou, O! daughter, 
The merry, blue-eyed maid 

That in the golden sunshine, 
Here, by the door-way played? 

Or watched the mill-wheel plashing 
Its broad hands in the foam ; 

Or woke the place with laughter, 
From dusty floor to dome? 

Or lingered here at evening, 
Another by thy side? 

Ah! better, gentle one, for thee, 
Far better, to have died. 

O! mill-wheel in the valley, 
Thy hands are stained with blood; 

A mother and her sinless babe 
Were borne from yonder flood! 

GEORGE CoorER. 


Mr. FRANK H. ALFRIEND, formerly editor of The South 
ern Literary Messenger, and connected during and since 
the war with the Richmond press, is soon to publish 
through a Cincinnati house The Life of Jefferson Davis. 
The specimen pages which we have examined give prom- 
ise of a handsome volume, but are otherwise most dis- 
couraging. The author has, we presume, as we are told, 
had unusual oportunities for gaining an insight into 
what he writes of, “ has had the co-operation and assist 
ance of prominent officials of very high position in the 
late Confederacy, and has enjoyed facilities unsurpaseed 
by any writer upon the subject of the war for obtaining 
information from original sources,” and will explaiu 
much we have been ignorant of or have misunderstood. 
Yet we are confident that no degree of certainty of sub- 
stantial information could sustain us through the prom 
ised five or six hundred pages of such turgidity and i0- 
flation and magniloquence as fill the half-dozen which 
constitute all of the book we care to see,—except in the 
event of its translation. Here, for instance, are the words 
used to express the importance of the “ Titanic conflict 
—meaning the war: 

“As a point of departure from the hitherto unbroken — 
ony of American history, the beginning of a new order oft i 
the extinction of important elements of previous national a, 
ence, embracing much that was consecrated in the popular . 
tions; in short, as a complete political and social transforma nd 
an abrupt but thorough perversion of the government ens a 
original purposes and previons policy, this period must ta oon 
place, with important suggestions of theory and ongeoser ane) 
among the most impressive lessons of history. ‘The pro odet 
interest which shall centre upon the period that we _— oe 
consideration must necessarily subject to a rigid invest eon 
the lives, characters, and conduct of those to whom were oe ne 
conspicuous parts in the great drama. It is both a natur solve, 
reasonable test that the world applies in seeking < sost 
through the qualities and capacities of those who direc’ A sae 
meagures of governmental policy, the merits of the move 
themeelves.”’ 


Mr. JOHN 





Y. Foster has completed Zhe History of 
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New Jersey’s Part in the Late War for the Union, on 
which he has been engaged for something less than two 

ears, by appointment of the Legislature ; it will be pub- 
jished at Newark about the beginning of the year. 

Mr. HowaArD Payson ARNOLD is about to publish, 
through Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, a volume entitled 
The Great Exhibition, with Continental Sketches, Practi- 
cal and Humorous. The book is to be chiefly composed 
of Italian, Parisian, Swiss, and English sketches, which 
pave appeared during the last two years in 7he Boston 
Post. 

WHENCE AND WHITHER. 
I know not whence it comes to me, 
This longing vague and strange 
For lands across the summer sea 
Beyond the thought of change. 
I know it not, I know it not, 
But still it comes to me, 
I know not whence the visions drift 
On sunny days or dark ; 
Through what white cloud, what fleecy rift, 
They fell I caunot mark, 
I know it not, I know it not, 
But still they come to me, 
I know not where the words are found 
I fashion in my song, 
What mansion in the blue profound 
Has held or holds them long. 
I know it not, I know it not, 
But still they come to me. 
I know not where the end shall bo 
To these my hopes and dreams, 
Until that happy land J see 
Where ull is what it seems, 
I know it not, | know it not, 
Until it comes to me, 
‘ Samur, W. Dorriexy, 

Don AURELIANO FERNANDEZ GUERRA Y ORBE, an 
eminent Spanish editor and critic, has published in Ma- 

rid an argument in support of a view originally advanced 
by him in 1863, that the accepted opinion as to the prison 
in which Don Quirote was written is erroneous, ‘That 
it was written in a prison—in “a prison where every in. 
convenience keeps its residence, and every dismal sound 
ts habitation ’’—Cervantes tells in his preface. It was 
our impression—whence obtained we cannot say, though 
we think it was confirmed by the account of M. Emile 
Chasles in his Michel de Cervantes, which we described 
Just summer—that the book was written during the au- 
thor’s imprisonment in Algiers. It appears, however, 
that Spanish tradition aflirms the place of imprisonment 
to have been Argamasilla de Alba, the village in La 
Mancha which was Don Quixote’s birthplace; and that 
sv firm has been this belief that a few years since the 
very house and room were fitted up for the purpose of 
printing in them a magnificent edition of Cervantes’ 
works, Seftor de Fernandez Guerra argues in refuta. 
tion that the doleful account from which we have quoted 
would not apply to a strong room in a private house, 
which this one is; that the village was at that time so 
insignificant as to have no prison, but sent its prisoners 
to other places for detention; that it is known that in 
1597 Cervantes was in prison in Seville, and that still 
existing contemporary accounts of the prison at that place 
prove it to have been a hell upon earth,—and here, he main. 
tains, it was that Don Quixote was conceived. The argu. 
ments on the other side of the question, as stated by Zhe 
Atheneum, are briefly these—that Cervantes was im- 
prisoned at Seville in 1597, while Don Quizote was not 
published till 1605, and that in his poverty the author 
would not have kept his MS. unpublished for eight 
years ; that it is known that about the time in question 
there was imprisoned in Argamasilla a Cervantes, whom 
however S:fior Moran has argued to be one Cervantes of 
Alcazar de San Juan, not the author; and that the se- 
lection of the obscure Argamasilla as the birthplace of 
his hero is a strong bit of circumstantial evidence that 
the author was there. 

Tux NEwrTon-PASCAL controversy has assumed the 
appearance, in the shape in which it reaches us, of 
merely a passage at arms between Zhe Athenwum and 
Les Monées, which seems to be in the matter the organ 
of the people who uphold the forgeries for the honor of 
France, in all which the vantage ground as well as the 
knowledge and skill seem to be so wholly on one side 
that the affair is simply amusing. ‘The only really new 
suggestion is one made by Sir David Brewster in a let- 
ter to Zhe Times, that Desmaizeaux, who died in 1745, 
was the forger,—which is answered by evidence in the 
letters of a general ignorance of which Desmaizeaux was 
incapable. 

Tux critical insight of the Scottish gentleman who 
flew to arms in defence of Macbeth against Mr. G. C. Hurl- 
but’s criticisms, and of the editors throughout the coun- 
try who have experienced delight at what they consider 
The Round Table’s encomiums upon Kathrina, is fairly 
surpassed by that of The Tattler of Zhe London Review, 
who, quoting from the most extraordinary of the produc- 
tions of the Count Joannes, has this burst: “ How can 
the American public swallow such choking jargon! 
Literature must have sadly deteriorated in a country 
where such base metal passes for true coin.” 

M. Euchre Hatin, a student of the history and sta- 
tistics of journalism, estimates, from the collection of 
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journals at the Paris and other sources, that 12,000,000 
copies of newspapers are published daily. These he 
distributes thus: 7,000 journals in Europe, 5,000 in 
America, 500 in Asia, Australia, etc., of which 3,000 are 
daily papers, and the average of circulation is 2,000. 

Dr. C. F. P. von Martins has lately published at 
Leipzig Beitrdge zur Ethnographie und Sprachenkunde 
Amerika’s zumal Braziliens, a work which, in view of 
the interest generally excited in Brazil through Prof. Agas- 
siz’s explorations, the various recent works on the coun- 
try and the schemes of Southern emigration thither, can- 
not fail to be of value to American readers. Dr. von 
Martins’s Jarge work is partially made up from innumer- 
able previous works, but largely from the result of his 
own observations; its first volume treats ethnologi- 
cally and the second philologically of Brazil. For the 
benefit of those who are interested in the emigration 
question we may state that Col. R. A. Stewart, of Louis- 
iana, is writing to Zhe New Orleans Crescent an interest- 
ing eeries of papers on Brazil as I saw [t—which was en 
couleur de rose—and whose object, he says, is “ that those 
who read my letters may be able to judge for themselves 
whether Brazil offers to them a home more desirable than 
the one they now occupy.” 

As if Hanover Square, the new musical monthly, were 
not enough, another one is announced, under the title of 
Bond Strect, which, the publishers explain, is adopted 
“not merely because it is indicative of the locality of 
their publishing office,” but because—since “the tradi- 
tions of the famous old street are of a gay and lightsome 
character ’—-it is suggestive of the character of the mu- 
sic they intend publishing. . 

Pror, Henny Mortiy—professor of English Litera- 
ture at University College, London, and known in this 
country for his writings on that and cognate subjects— 
has retired from the editorship of 7'e Hxraminer, which 
he has held for several years, and in which, says Z'he 
Athenaum, he will be succeeded by “an eminent M.P., 
who is still more eminent as a writer.” 

“ RAPHAEL ”—whoever he may be—publishes in Eng- 
land an annual Prophetic Messenger, and in announcing 
the one for 1868 he instances his prescience in that Jast 
year he “ predicted the sleet and hail on the Derby Day 
and the illness of the Princess of Wales.”” We hope Mr. 
Thatcher will “make a note of”; a dozen prophecies for 
next year suggest themselves to us of which we would 
guarantee that at least eight shall be verified. 

Sir J. T. CoLERIDGE has written A Memoir of the late 
Rev. John Keble. Beside this is also to be published a 
new edition of Memorials of the Rev. John Keble, contain- 
ing a memoir and notes of the Rev. John Frewen Moor, 
and photographic illustrations of scenes and places as- 
sociated with the poet. 

Mr. Witi1AM Hepwortu Drxon, of The Atheneum, 
is likely to become a member of Parliament. 

Mr. Epwin Farrrax TayLor is about to publish a 
translation into Spenserian stanzas of the first two 
books of the dneid. 

Pror. Joun: Contncton has translated the last 
twelve books of the J/iad, in completion of the work of 
the late P. S. Worsley, whose Odyssey and first twelve 
books of the Iliad have been published. 

Earu STANHOPE’S Reign of Queen Anne, which we 
have previously mentioned as in preparation, is designed 
as a connecting link between the conclusion of Lord 
Macaulay’s history and the commencement of Lord Ma- 
hon’s, this being Earl Stanhope’s former title. 

Mr. 8S. BARING-GouLD has written a second series of 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 

















NOTES AND QUERIES. 





O tur Epitor oF THE RouND TaBLE: 
Sin: The original of the line, 

“* The conscious water saw its God and blushed,” 
attributed to Crashaw in a late number of The Round Table, 1s 
given thus in Johnson's Lives of the Poets: 

“ Vidit et erubuit nympha pudica Deum.” 
Very truly, R. F. 

Boston, October 26, 1867. 

To tue Epritor oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Sir: Icannot inform your correspondent, ‘O, E, P.,” in what 
magazine Dryburgh Abbey—the monody on the death of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott—originally appeared ; but it was reprinted in Zhe Phil- 
adelphia Daily Times, September 13, 1850. 

I propose to republish it in a volume of minor poems—mostly 
fugitive and anonymous—which I have compiled and have nearly 
ready for the press. Yours, etc., A STEELE PENN. 

Brookiyn, November 11, 1867. 


To Tue Epitor oF THe Rounpd TaLLeE: 

Sir: In reply to “ Alps’s”’ enquiry in your paper of Nov. 2, 1867 
—*What poetry have we descriptive of glaciers,” etc.—I refer 
him to a poem entitled The Arctic Queen, written by Mrs. Metta 
Y. Victor and published several years ago. G. A. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


To Tux Epitor or Tue Round TABLE: 

Sir: 1. Can you inform me if there is published, either in Eng- 
land or in the United States, an edition of our authorized version 
of the Holy Scriptures which contains a system for the pronun- 
ciation of proper names, by means of signs of accentuation or 
diacritical marks of any kind? Ifso, by whom is it published ? 


3. Is there in English dress a life or memoir of Cardinal Mea 
zofanti? By whom written? Where published? G, W. F. P. 
TusKEGEE, Ala., Nov. 11, 1867. 


To THe Epitor or Ture Round Tavie: 

Sim: “CG, A. D.,” no doubt, will find a copy of Rhododaphne in 
the Mercantile Library of this city. I noticed it in looking over 
the catalogue of the library. Respectfully, D. 


To tne Epitor or Tat RounD TABLE: 

Sir: Will you please inform me whether the poem The Lve 
before the Battle has ever been repubdlished in this country, and 
where can a copy be obtained ? 

What is meant by Old Play, which is often quoted from, and 
where can that be obtained ? Respectfully, R. P. 8. 

Raeieu, N. C., Nov. 11, 1867. 

The Old Piay is an imaginary production invented by Sir 
Walter Scott on an occasion when he wanted a quotation to place 
at the head of a chapter; not being able to find the one he want- 
ed, he wrote some suitable verses, attributed them to the Old 
Play, and subsequently adhered to the device whenever at a loss 
for a bond fide citation. Old Song is used in the same way. 


To Tux Epitor or Tue Round TABLE: 

Sin: “A, W.S.,” in the last number of your Notes and Queries, 
suggests that an item of mine, appearing in 4 previous number, 
was written not with my ‘‘accustomed accuracy.” In proof ho 
intimates further that Lattempted to point out two directions of 
a whirl by speaking of one direction's being ** tome” and of the 
other's being ‘away from me.’ The inuccuracy—rother, the 
indefiniteness—is his own, not mine, coming from his taking into 
thought a part only of the expression employed by me. This 
expression was to the effect that “the opening course of the 
whirl” would be ‘toward or away from me,” according to the 
inclination of the column of water poured by the right hand; and 
it seems to me it was a sufficiently clear one to be comprehended 
by a running reader even, That the hand should keep within its 
own half of the circle indicated is to be understood as a matter 
ofcourse, ‘Then, let my querist suppose me to be now pouring 
water with the right hand, the vessel being held so that the 
stream falls toward me-—is it not plain to him that the commence- 
ment of the whirl in the tunne) will correspond in direction, and 
that the direction is a defind/e one, being in the track of the sun 
as he sends the spiral of his influence, #0 to speak, upon the 
earth's surface ? 

Well, my experiments led me to the conclusion that a liquid 
falling into rotary motion from a state of rest will take that direc- 
tion, while * A. W. 8.” brings himself, through theorizing, to 
the belief that the opposite course will be followed. Let bim 
examine, with me, the process to his inference, 

The general foundation is, that each of the particles constitut- 
ing the surface of the rotating earth has an eastward motion, 
rapid in proportion to its nearness to the equator. A particular 
particle is localized, between the north pole and the equator, at 
the place of ‘‘vent,’’ which particle or “‘vent’’ has a given ve- 
locity. Then other particles are specified, one set ly:ng along a 
right line from the one particle toward the pole, another set upon 
a line reaching from the same particle toward the equator. The 
movement of the former set is slower, and that of the latter is 
swifter, than is the movement of the “‘vent.” Next, the side 
particles are assumed to be separated from the body of the earth, 
and to flow with their original different velocities to the ‘* vent,” 
this cohering to the earth as it cohered before it was opened. 
Right here comes up the question, What is the force Operating, 
and how exactly is it brought to bear so as to break the cohesion 
of the side-particles, while that of the “vent” (of the particle 
immediately over the vent) is left untouched? I fancy the reasoner 
will find it difficult to answer the question satisfactorily to him- 
self even. However, if he does succeed in making his way 
smooth so far, let him explain next how it is that the particles 
upon the equator side, considering that they have a continually 
increasing tendency toward the equator, are made to fall back to 
and through the vent. Iam convinced that he, upon a review of 
his analysis, will either not whérl at all or will whirl in the di- 
rection contrary from that which he has traced out. Indeed 
starting from the premise that there is a pressing of the super: 
ficial water particles into the equatorial region, he is driven iners- 
itably to the admission of the very kind of a vortex which he 
has endeavored to prove out of the case, thus: The particle di- 
rectly above the vent will pass through first; then the one near- 
est to it behind ; while the one nearest forward will continue to 
advance until it receives a check, in consequeuce of the coming 
in contact with the side of the vessel, or with whatever other ob- 
stacle, when it will curve westward, thence northward, thence 
equatorward, and be drawn, in its turn, into the whirl. 

G. W. EvELETa. 

Fort FAIRFIELD, Maine, Nov. 6, 1867. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Srr: As your reply to “‘ W. P. R.” respecting Androcolous did 
not seem to be entirely full, will you allow me to inform him that 
the origin of the story seems to be irom the Attic Nights of 
Aulus Gellius, translated by Rev. W. Beloe, Vol. E., chap. 14, 
where he is called Androclus. If this rather scarce work is not 
at hand let him consult Tze Guardian, No. 139, where the story is 
as related by * A. G.,’’ and by Zhe Guardian gaid to be extracted 
outof Dion Cassius. This beautiful story is, I think, in Mr. Doff's 
Sandford and Merton. E. W. M. 

Lynn, November 4, 1867. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE RouND TABLE: 

Sir: The tale of Androcles and the Lion may be found in that very 
interesting story, Sandford and Merton. It is translated from 
Aulus Gellius, chap. 5., sec. 13, of the Leipzig edition, p. 173, Vol. I. 

A. @. J. 

Troy, November 2, 1867. 

To Tue EpitTor oF Tus RounD TABLE: 

Sir: I extract the three following couplets from Whittier’s 
Snow-Bound ; 

; “ Before her still a cloud-land lay, 

The mirage loomed across her way." 
“ The ancient teachers, never dumb, 
Of Nature’s unhoused /ycewm.” 
* And, foul or fair, could well divine 
By many an occud¢ hint and sign,” etc. 
, Will you please inform me whether there is any rule of poetic 
license that will justify the changing of the accent in the three 
words which I have italicized ? Josi1aH McLEop. 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18, 1867. . 

We know of none, though the words are commonly mispro- 

nounced, as in the poem. 


To tus Epiror oF THE RounD TaBLE: 
Sir: So much [my note suggesting that Shakespeare (Bacon) 








2. Did Southey ever openly avow the authorship of Zhe Doctor ? | 


If so, where can that ayowal be found ? \t 


borrowed his idea of the * law of gravitation ”] was written before 
he item crediting Dante reached me. Not having in possession 
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any date to show the exact time when the Cartesian theory was | implies mofion about, as well as attraction to, a centre; for he | things.” From the three ideas thus implied it is but a st 


. : . a - c “ 2 e 
published, I thought of it as the possible origin of the borrowing; | speaks of turning at the central point. Now, Pythagoras, who | thought of a centre of rotation in the earth drawing par dit, 
but now, having obtained dates, I find that Zroélus and Cressida | lived five hundred years before the Christian era, divined the true | i¢ as into a vortex. Query—Whether this step was lo 
appeared near the period of the birth of Descartes, and that the 


not 
system of the world. holding the sun to be the centre of planetary | Roger Bacon, who is proved to have been the originator of 2 
author of the play, if Shakespeare himself, died seventeen years, | revolution, and giving the earth a daily rotation upon an axisand | of the thoughts upon which modern science is based, ang - 
and if Bacon. seven years, prior to the publication of the French-| a yearly period around the sun. He was a poet, too, having | died in 1294—fwenty-nine years after Dante was born ? a, 
man’s Treatise of the World. started the fancy of a *‘ music of the spheres.” Following him, | some one of The Round Yabdle’s students of history emit a ‘“. 
Then, the question recurs, Whence came the dramatist’s point? | after an in.crval of about two centuries, was Aristotle, who, | light in answer ? of 
It may be from Dante’s poem, though I am inclined to the opin-} from noticing the motion of a wheel about its axle, proposed the By the way, how does it happen that both Cary and Lonegfell 
ion that this was not the source. It is not unlikely that some| problem called Aristotle's wheel. Not quite half a century after | have the adjective heavy in their renderings of Dante. whil 
thinker who preceded Dante, taking hints from the Greek philos-| him came Epicurus, who carried to completion the doctrine of | Wright has it not? Did they not draw a little upon their pr 
ophers, blocked out a sort of hypothesis of a@ drawing of substances | atoms, a system which, ** assuming that atoms are endued with | knowledge of Newton's law? G. W. EVELary . 
to the earth's centre of rotation. It is to be observed that Dante | gravity and motion, accounted for the origin and formation of all Fort FairFi£p, Me., Oct. 26, 1867. ‘ 














ON AND AFTER JANUARY 1, 1868, 


There will be published by THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, upon a principle hitherto unattempted in this country, but very successful in England, a ney 
Weekly Journal to be called 


THE WEEK: 


A Reflex of Home and Foreign Opinion. 


Price, $3 a Year; 8 cents a Copy. 


The reading matter of 77H WHEK will consist entirely of extracts from the ablest and most influential journals all over the world. The aim will be to Make 


the most brilliant and interesting selection possible (excluding fiction), and to present it on capital paper in beautiful type. From its cheapness and its universg| 
jrange, as the contents will be made without regard to politics or opinions, simply on the principle of giving what is brightest and best from every quarter, it ig jg. 


ieved that 7H/H WHEK will speedily attain a large circulation. 


The Round Table, entirely original, and 
The Week, entirely selected, 
will be sent to efe addfess fof §7 50 per anit, strictly aid invariably ih advance, 


The edition of the fitst nitiber of THN WHHK will be very later, and Advertisers Wishiiig space will du well to eigage it in advanee 


_ THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 


12 NARRAT BTHERT, NEW Yor 


RADICAL CURE OF ABDOMINAL HERNIA OR RUPTURE, 
WITHOUT INCONVENIENCE TO THE PATIENT OR RESTRICTION IN EXERCISE OR DIET, 


oe = 


DR. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, haying deyoted his time exclusively to the study and treatment of Abdominal Hernia, in its various forme and etages, in the Southern States and in the West India Islands, respect 
fully announces to the public that he has opened an office, 697 BROADWAY, cor, Fourth Street, in addition to the one at his residence, 834 Kast Thirtieth Street, where he offers his services, during 
tbe business hours of cach day, to those who are afflicted with this distressing infirmity, in full confidence of his ability to afford them immediate and permanent relief. 

During an expericnce of over twenty-five years, the greater portion of which period was occupied as principal of the Rapture Curative Institute, New Orleans, Dr. Sherman has treated seyers| 
thousand ruptured patients, of both sexes and of all ages, a great number cf whom were restored to health and vigor and the enjoyments of the blessings of a sound body. 

This unparalleled success spreading throughout the country prompted many ruptured patients to make long and fatiguing journeys from various parts of the United States, Mexico, and Cuba to 
the New Orleans Institute, with the view of reaping the benefit and experience of Dr, Sherman in the selection and application of his popular remedies, 


The happy reeult of this acquired art by Dr. Sherman has been effected by most assiduous study, and an adaptation of one or the other of his several patented inventions—the result of that 
study, to each case presented, in conjunction with his popular ; 


RUPTURE CURATIVE, 


an external application, promoting a speedy and permanent cure, without subjecting the patient to any of the sufferings and injuries resulting from an attempted cure by the rigid and insupportable 
pressure of a Truss, 


So reliable and beneficial is this treatment that the patient, in most instances from the first application, will cease to be annoyed by a return of the rupture and will be enabled to take the most 
active exercise ou foot or on horseback, with perfect security against the dangers of Strangulated Hernia, 


Dr. Sherman, in order to arrive at the absolute certainty of the correctness of the popular course of treatment invented and adopted by him, devoted great attention to the mechaniam of the 
structure involved in the course of Hernia, so that he is now assured by a large experience that it is in accordance with the principles of science and with the most universally acknowledged practice 
of Artistic Surgery ; and he asserte, with the confidence thus inepired, that it will permanently relieve all cases of reducible Hernia, without regard to the age of the patient or the durability of the 
injury, while it is wholly free from ail the cruelty that has characterized the treatment of the malady from the earliest age to the present day. He thercfore invites the carnest attention of the 


afflicted and the closest scrutiny of the profession, 
Office Hours at Residence, 334 East Thirtieth Street, up to 10 o’Clock A.M., and after 5 o’Clock P.M. 
Office Hours, 697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street, from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


Dr. Sherman has, for the inspection of patients, a large assortment of photographs, taken from life, of remarkable cases before and after treatment, which clearly illustrate the efficacy of his 
method of relieving this terrible affliction. 


Call or send for an Illustrated Circular of persons cured, showing cases before and after treatment, enclosing two three-cent postage etamps. 





A Miracle in Perfumery, Phalon & Son’s| CAUTION. |OFFICE OF THE CETTYSBURCG ASYLUM, 
EXTRacT oF THE “NigutT BLoomina Cereus” may well be | = A pee . . 
called. The fluid, when dropped upon the robe, the glove, the |_ We call attention to the fact that émitations of ou fine ELEC- | 546 BROADWAY. 
handkerchief, soon evaporates, without Jeaving a stain; the ex- | reo e pete ~ — es _ —_——_ | 

: = : 3 | are extensively produced by American manufacturers ; also, tha 

quieite fragrance, on the other hand, remains permanently. | there are English imitations in market, both of inferior quality. 
| These goods are offered for sale by many dealers, and are well 
calculated to deceive. Purchasers can only detect and avoid é 
counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: | Send for descriptive circular. 


‘Let us cach devote but a single dollar, and this Asylum will 
afford the disabled soldiers a home, and our country will be bon- 
ored by the noble institution.” 





COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 


A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE 
O11s, in combination with GLycerting, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all 
Druggists. 


Trade-Mark | Ra Stamped on James F. Pisnce. 
or ase of 
Electro-Plate. f gM By SEWELL & PIERCE, 


Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, | ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW, 
bear this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or | 62 Broadway and 21 New Street, New York. 
Nickel Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to | — 
the best Sheffield plate. | Messrs, S—EwELL & Pierce practise in all the Courts 0 


| State of New York and of the United States, and give particular 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING Co., 


| attention to the management of Estates, Inveetment of Moneys, 
Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Prov- Conveyancing, Organization of Companies, etc., etc., etc. 
idence, R. I. — ; a 


RoBERT SEWELL, 


every article. 








BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATICNERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 


AND ae oe ce ee Seed 


Ac ; lete Assortment of the above Ware 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, Ty th 





JOSEPH SABIN, 


84 Nassau STREET, New YORK, 





at retail by the introducers, 
128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 





*,.* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street. 





Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 








styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, correr of 
John Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc, 


| keeps on hand a large stock of fine English Books, new and old. 
An especially fine lot of French and English works on Architec- 
ture and Ornament. Also an extensive collection of American®. 
| Attractions for the Dilettante in the way of best editions large 
' paper, and uncut copics. 
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ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
ITALIAN OPERA. 


perro, + + + + ~ . . MAX MARETZEK. 


Last week of Italian Opera. 
On Friday evening, Dec. 5, at 8, will be produced Donizetti’s 


Grand Opera 0. 
LINDA. 
LINDA. 
With Ronconi in his great réle. 
With Ronconi in his great réle. 


On Saturday, Dec. 6, at 1. 
On Saturday, Dec. 6, at 1. 
Grand Gala Combination—Farewell Matinée—when will be 
produced the whole of Kossini’s Grand Opera, 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE, 


with Ronconi and Mme. Parepa-Rosa—her last appearance ; and 
selections from 


ROMEO E CIULIETTA. 
ROMEO E GIULIETTA. 
Miss MINNIz Hauck and SicNor PANCANI. 


———_ 


CEORCE STECK & Co. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


Firat premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars, 


WARBROUMS, 141 RIGHTH STRERT, New Your, 


Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue 
FHE MUSIE RUUK FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME 


MEHR Y GHIMES, 


POP ARDING 


BLEMBNTARY INSTHUCTIONS, ATTHACTIVE BRERCISHS, 
AND SHVRBRAL HUNDRED POPULAR BONG. 


This New Book will he found Saneriog to all similar works, ia 
pany points essential toa Popular taeteaciion Bauk in Vocal 
Music, and collection of Melodies lor the Young 

POHKTY BDITIONS haye already heen published, and ihe de 
mand continues unahaied. Many of the Songs haye heen writ 
ten expressly for the wark, and hone of the songs are old and 
Ume-worn—sung through a dozen hooks—buat New and Sparkling, 
adapted to all occasions, and Alive with the Spirit of the Vimes. 
Price 60 cents. Sent post-paid 

OLIVER DITSON & OO, Publishers, Boston. 
CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


THE WEEK. 


THE WEEK will be #0 printed as to give the very latest eclec- 
tions received from all parts of the world up to the hour of going 
to press, 


NINE NEW BOOKS, 


Reapy Tus WereK: 


TEMPLE HOUSE. 


A new novel by Mra, Elizabeth Stoddard, author of the ‘* Mor- 
gesons,”’ etc, In truth and sharpness of portraiture, vivid reality 
of descriptions and story, and piquancy of dialogue, this new 
hovel has rarely been surpassed, *,* Price $1 75. 





VANQUISHED. 


A spicy and witty novel from the pen of Miss Agnes Leonard, 
anew Southern authoress, *,* Price $1 75. 


WILL-O’-THE-WISP. 
An exceedingly attractive little story for young people. Trane- 


lated from the German, *,* Exquisitely printed, bound, and il- 
Justrated, Price $1 50. 


THE CULPRIT FAY. 
A new holiday edition of Drake's well-known charming fairy 


oem, Illustrated with 100 exquisite drawings on wood by Lum- 
ey. *,* Elegantly bound, price $5. 





Love in Letters—A Curious and Fascinating Book, . - $200 


Corry O’Lanus—Comic Epistles, with Illustrations, . ° 1 50 








Woman's Strategy—A capital new English novel, . . 150 


Widow Spriggins—A new book. Author “* Widow Bedott,” 1 7% 








Four Oake—Novel by a new Southern Authoress, 1% 
A Book about Lawyers—The celebrated English work, . 2 00 





These books are beautifully bonnd, are sold everywhere, and 
sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 


CG. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
For 1868 will have a new story, called A Holiday Romance, by 
Charles Dickens, written expressly for the readers of OUR 
YOUNG FOLKS. It will be illustrated with pictures by John 
Gilbert, the greatest of English designers. Beside this most at- 
tractive feature, the Magazine will have every month a large 
variety of excellent reading by the very best writers, and illustra- 
tions by the most skilful artists. 

TERMs: $2 a year; 20 cents specimen number, post-paid. 
Liberal discount to clubs. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 

BOSTON, 





NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY! 
THROUCH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 


VIA 
PANAMA OR NICARAGUA, 
will despatch their new and splendid steamships from New York 


from Pier 29, N. R., foot of Warren Street, at noon, at lower rates 
than by any other line. 


For Passage and Freight, over both routes, as follows: 


Via PANAMA, 
Dec. 15, 1867, 
STEAMSHIP SANTIAGO DE CUBA, 
Connecting with 
STEAMSHIP OREGONIAN. 
January 5, 1868, 
STEAMSHIP ARAGO, 
Connecting with 
STEAMSHIP AMERICA, 
January 25, 1868, 
STEAMSHIP SANTIAGO DE CUBA, 
Connecting with 
STEAMSHIP NEVADA, 
February 15, 1868, 
STEAMSHIP DAKOTA, 
Connecting with 
STEAMSHIP NEBRASKA, 
And every twenty days thereafter. 


Via NICARAGUA, 

Dec. 5, 1867, 
STEAMSHIP SAN FRANCISCO, 
Connecting with 
STEAMSHIP MUSES TAYLOR. 
January 15, 186, 
STRAMSHIP SAN FRANCISCO, 
Connecting with 
STEAMSHIP MUSES TAYLOR 
Penpuary 3, 18HS 
BSTRAMSHIP SAN 

Cannerting with 


STRAMSHIP MuskhsS TAYLOH 


Atier thie date the Campany expects ta have a euffisient num 


PHANLISED, 


her af Steamers an the Pacifie Qeean to run the Nicaragua Haute 
every (twenty daye thereafier. 

These Steamships are expresely filted for thie trade, and are 
vnsurpassed lor Balety, Speed, Rlegance, and Comfort, and their 
Kates for Passage and Freight will always be lawer than by Guy 
ather ling | 

For further particulars address the undersigned at 177 West | 
Street, New York. 


WM. H. WEBB, President, 
CHARLES DANA, Vice-President. 


$2 TO $60. 


D. N, CARRINGTON, Agent, 


FREEMA & BURR 


Clothing archouse. 
AND BOYS’ CLOTHING of 





every description, Ready-made 
and Made to Order, 124 Fulton 
and 0) Nassau Streets, oppo- 
site Sun Building. 


” OR OVERC 
$10 ro G60 — FRc YERCOATS, 
and Fur BEAVERS, at the 
Clothing Warerooms of FREE 
MAN & BURR, 124 Fulto 
and 90 Nassau Streets, oppo" 
site Sun Building. 


, __BUSINESS SUITS 
$ { 5 TO $4 O. BUSI NESS ter, both For- 
eign and Domestic Goods, at 
the Clothing Warerooms of 
FREEMAN & BURR, 124 Ful- 
ton and 90 Nas au Streets, op- 
posite Sun Building. 








s 2 O TO S 6 O -— DRESS SUlTs OF 


able for any occasion, at the 
Clothing Warerooms of FREE- 
MAN & BURK, 124 Fulton and 
90 Nassau Streets, opposite 
Sun Building. 


B ’ SUITS FOR 
$6 TO $2 Oo.—Bexs Home, and ress, 
Newest Styles and Patterns, at 
the Clothing Warerooms of 
FREEMAN & BURR, 124 Ful- 
ton and 90 Nassau Streets, cor- 
ner opposite Sun Building, 


SS o S25.— Bae OER OATS 


Pattern, at the Clothing Ware- 
rooms of FREEMAN & BURR, 
124 Fulton and 90 Nassau 
Streets, corner opposite Sun 
Building. 


5 —_SHIRTS, READY- 
a made aud Made to Order ; Car- 


digan Jackets, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods of all kinds, at the 
lowest price, at the Clothing 
Warerooms of FREEMAN & 
BURR, 124 Fulton and 90 Nas- 
fau Streets, corner opposite 
Sun Building. 











$2 TO 





HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
45 WALL STREET. 


JULY 1, 1867, 


$400,000 00 
187,205 93 


CASH CAPITAL,. . «© +© + «© -« 
SURPLUS, <6, oe. 6 a Ce Om Oe 
ASSETS,. . . . $587,205 93 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
i. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 




















WHY IS IT 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & C0., 


398, 400, AND 402 BOWERY, 


SELL A BETTER CLASS OF 


WINTER CLOTHING 


AT PRICES 


20 PER CENT. LOWER 


THAN DOWN-TOWN WHOLESALE HOUSES? 


ANSWER. 


THE DOWN-TOWN HOUSES MANUFACTURE 
FOR 


AND BOUGHT 


COUNTRY AND WESTERN TRADE 


THEIR MATERIALS FROM 
WO TO THREE MONTHS BEFORK THE 
LATE 


DECLINE IN WOOLLENS 


THE sProck 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO. 


18 DESIGNED FOR 


OFFEHED BY 


FIRST-CLASS CITY TRADE, 


AND THE MATERIALS HAVE BEEN BOUGHT 


30 PER CENT. LOWER 


than the same goods would have 
COST 60 DAYS AGO. 


EVERY PRACTICAL MAN CAN SEE THE AD- 


VANTAGE AND SHARE THE SAME BY 
MAKING THEIR PURCHASES OF 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & C€0,, 


398, 400, AND 402 BOWERY, 
WHO NOW OFFER 


THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF OVERCOATS 


AT THE 


FOLLOWING REDUCTION: 


OVERCOATS. 


USUAL PRICE $50, NOW $38. 
USUAL PRICE $45, NOW $35. 
USUAL PRICE $40, NOW $33. 
USUAL PRICE $35, NOW $28. 
USUAL PRICE $30, NOW $22. 
USUAL PRICE $25, NOW $18. 
USUAL PRICE $20, NOW $15. 
USUAL PRICE $18, NOW 8}. 
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PUTNAM’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE! 
or | 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND NATIONAL IN-}\ 
TERESTS. | 


CONTENTS OF No. 1. | 
I. INTRODUCTORY—The Old and the New. 
il. THIRTEEN YEARS OF THE NATION. 
Ill. DOBBS HIS FERRY. 
IV. JEWELS OF THE DEEP—Corals. 
V. TOO TRUE: An American Story of To -da; Chaps. Land II: | 
VI. FREDERICKSBURG. 
VIL. BEGINNING OF NEW YORK. 
VIIL THE CARPENTER: A Christmas Story. By the author of 
The Ghost, 
IX. JUSTITIA. 
X. LIFE IN GREAT CITIES: New York, 
XI. THE LATE FRANCIS L. HAWKS, 
XIL. THE ITALIAN QUESTION, 
XUL THE LYRIST. 
XIV. THE VOYAGE, 
XV. GENERAL GRANT, with Portrait. 
XVI. DICKENS'S SECOND VISIT. 
X VIL. Monthly Chronicle ; 
1. Occurrences, 
° 2. Literature, 


3. Fine Arts. 
4, Music, 
6. Table-Talk, 


PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, (868. 


Among the papers either on file or in preparation for early use 
we are able to promise the following ; 


Fitz-Greene Halleck. By E. A. Duyckineck, Esq. With a Portrait 
engraved by Charles Burt from an original drawing by Horatio 
Greenough, 

The Diary of Fenimore Cooper. Edited by his daughter, the 
author of Rural Houra, and now first published, 

The Coming Revolution in Kngland, 

A Talk with our Next President, 

The Continuation of the Articles on Life in Great Cities, by Chas, 
W. Elliott, The second will be, Rome, as it is to-day; fol- 
lowed by London, Paris, Yeddo, St. Petersburg, Coustanti- 
nople, etc, 

The Continuation of Too True: Au American Story of To-day, 
In 20 chapters, 

hese Foreigners, American notes in Germany and France, By 

Jos, Kirkland, 

Papers by the Ilon, J, Lothrop Motley, the historian, late Minister 
to Austria, 

Articles by the Ion, Edwin M. Stanton, late Secretary of War, 

Articles on Science and Religion, By the Rey, Dr. Bushnell, 

Articles on the National Resources. By the Hon. D. A, Wells, 
Commissioner of Revenue, and by the Hon. Alex, Delmar, of 
the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, and V. B, 
Denslow, of The New York Tribune. 

The Utility of Beauty. By the Hon. G. H. Calvert. 

Dante and his latest Translators, By the Hon, G. IH. Calvert. 

The Princess Varuna: A Story; from a Diplomat's diary, 

Imagination and Language Philosophically and Practically Dis- 
cussed, By the author of Found and Lost, , 

Errata, A‘Paper on Popular Mistakes. 

Monks and Nuus in France, By H.C, Lea, author of Superstition 
and Force, 

American Landscape Art. By Il. T. Tuckerman, 

American Characteristics as Seen Abroad. 

Juan Fernandez and Robinson Crasoe., By Uenry Sedley, Esq., 
Editor of The Kound Table. 

Cotton Planting at Port Hudson. By Dr. J. O. Noyes. 

A Visit to New Netherland in Olden Time, By EK. A. Duyckinck. 

A Series of Papers. By Bayard Taylor, 

Bits. By the author of Rural Hours. 

A Defence of the Common Council against the Aspersions of Mr. 
Parton, 

—— lilustrating some of the Practical Interests of the day, 
such as, 

Our Hotel System, and its Beauties and Benefits. 
Our Travelling Luxuries. 
Our Internal Revenue System, etc., etc. By W. I. Paulding. 

Making the Most of Oneself. A Series of Picturesque and Prac- 
tical Papers. By Robert Tomes, M.D. 

Scenes and Incidents from the Publ:c and Private Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. In several chapters. 

A Serics of Papers on Ont-of-the-Way Books and Authors. By 
Evert A. Duyckinck, author of Cyclopedia of American Liter- 
ature, etc. 

Mexico. By the Hon. Robert Dale Owen. 

A New Novel. By a popular author. 

George Sumner. By Professor G. W. Greene. 

Leaves a a Pubiisher’s Letter-Book, including Authors’ Auto- 
graphs. 

Pres. Chadbourne will contribute articles on science and educa- 
tion. Prof. Schele de Vere will continue his attractive sketches 
of Natural History. A.Oakey Hall will give glimpses of ** Crime- 
land.” Dr, Isaac I, Hayes proposes some of his graphic Episodes 
of Travel. Dr. Dio Lewis will pursue his specialty of Physical 
Education, Dr. John Lord sends us some valuable and very read- 
able papers on historical themes. Assurances of active co-opera- 
tion are already quoted elsewhere from some scores of well- 
kuown writers. 

. 1,000 Agents wanted to receive subscriptions for this Magazine 

for 1868. 


$4 per annum, in advance, Tobree copies to one address, $10. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, New York. 








Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Sarsapa- 
RILLA is the Great Blood Purifier, Sold by all druggists, 


SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Auzert B. Cart } 


against ¢ Summonse.—For Relief. 


(Com. not served.) 
Lean Cari, 


To Lean Cari: 

You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com 
plaint in this action, which was filed November 18, 1867, in the 
office of the Clerk of the City and County of New York, at the 
City Hall, New York City, and to serve a copy of your answer to 
the said complaint on the subscriber at his office, No. 77 Nassau 
Street, New York City, within twenty days after the service of 
this summons on you, exclusive of the day of euch service; and 
if you fail to answer the said complaint within the time afore 
bald, the plaintiff in this action will apply to the Court for the re 
Hef demanded in the complaint. 

Dated New You, Noy, 18, 1867, 

J, G, McAnam, Plaintiff's Attorney, 


Quantity vs. Quality. Helmbold’s Extract 


Sansarani.ia., The dose is small, Those who desire a large 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Witt PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
{. Poems. 
By Elizabeth C. Kinney. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 
2. The Philosophy of Eating. 
By Albert J. Bellows, M.D., late Professor of Chemistry, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price $2. 
3. Tiger-Lilies: ; 
A Novel. By Professor Sidney Lanier. 1 vol. 16mo, price 
$1 75. 
4. The Three Holy Kings. 


With photographic illustrations, 1 vol. quarto, cloth, $2 75; 
morocco, $6 50. 





LATELY PUBLISHED : 
1. Italian Journeys. 


By William D. Howells, author of Venetian Life, 1 vol. crown 


8vo, price $2. 
2. Venetian Life. 
Including Commercial, [istorical, and Artistic Notice of the 
Place. By William D. Howells. 1 vol, crown 8vo, price $2. 
3. Four Years Among the Spanish-Ameri- 
cans. 
By Hon. F, Haseaurek, late U. S. Minister Resident to the 
Republic of Ecuador, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price $2. 


4. Poems of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
By Pho:be Cary. 1 vol. 16mo, price, cloth, $1 50. 

Those who desire brilliancy of complexion 
must purify and enrich the blood, which HeLMBoL_p's Concen- 
TRATED EXTRACT SAR#APATILLA Invariably does, Ask for Helm- 
bold’s, Take no other, Sold by all drugyiate, 


KALDENBERG & SON 
RECEIVED THE ONLY PRIZE FOR AMERICA 
AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 

AND THE 
FIRST PRIZE AT THE LAST FAIR OF THE 
AMERIVAN INSTITUTL, 

FOR THEIR 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, AMBER WORK, Etc., 
Which we Cat to order with Monograms, Portraits, Initiale, ete. 
Repairing, Boiling, etc., done by superior workmen, Ever 
article is stamped with our name and warranted genuine Bloc 

Meerschaum and to color, .Z. Send for Circulars, etc. 
6 JOHN STREET, Up-Stains, Finst FLoor, and 23 WALL 
STREET, Corner oF Broad, BELOW THE TREASURY. 


Helmbold’s Extract Sarsaparilla cleanses 
and repovates the blood, instils the vigor of health into the sys- 
tem, and purges out the humors that make disease. Sold by all 
druggists, 


SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
City and County of New York. Place of trial, City and County 
of New York: 
Henry E. W1i.80N, 
Plaintiff, 
against 


Summons.—For relief, 
Emma WILson, 


| (Com, not served.) 
Defendant, 
To the Defendant: 

You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com- 
plaint in this action, which will be filed in the Office of the Clerk 
of the City and County of New York at the City Hall in said city, 
and to serve a copy of your answer to the said complaint on the 
subscriber, at his office, No, 202 Broadway, New York City, within 
twenty days after the service of this summons on you, exclusive 
of the day of such service; and if you fail to answer the said 
complaint within the time aforesaid, the plaintiff in this action 
will apply to the court for the relief demanded in the complaint. 

Dated November 2, 1867. 

JOHN Linn, Plaintiff's Attorney, 
202 Broadway, New York City. 

The complaint in the foregoing action was filed in the Office of 
the Clerk of the City and County of New York on the eighth day 
of November, 1867. 


Joun Linn, Plaintiffs Attorney. 


HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Eradicates eruptive and ulcerative diseases of the Throat, Nose, 
Eyes, Eyelids, Scalp, and Skin which so disfigure the appearance, 
PURGING the evil effects of mercury and removing all taints, the 
remnants of Diseases, hereditary or otherwiee, and is taken by 
ADULTs and CHILDREN with perfect sarety. 

Two TABLE -sPoonruns of the Extract Sarsaparilla, added toa 
pint of water, is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink; and one bottle 
is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions 
as usually made. 

An INTERESTING LETTER is published in The Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sarsaparilla in cer- 
tain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.R.S., etc. Speaking of 
those diseases, and diseases arising from the excess of mercury, 
he states that no remedy is equal to the Extract of Sarsaparilla; 
its power is extraordinary, more #o than any other drug that 1am 
acquainted with, It is in the strictest sense a tonic with thia in- 
valuable attribute, that it is applicable to a etate of the system so 
sunken, and yet so irritable, as renders other substances of the 
tonic class unavailable or injurious, 

HEKLMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT 

SARSAPARILLA., 
Iatablished upwards of elghteon years, 
Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 


DRUGOGIST AND CHEMIST, 
694 Broadway, New York, 











quantity and large doses of medicine orr. Sold by all druggists, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIATS, 
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Every Lady has the Management of her 
form within her power. Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM 
and PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bust Physiologically 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York, 
Send for treatise. Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing 
stores everywhere. 

Not a few of the worst disorders that afflic, 
mankind arise from corruption of the blood. Hetmgoxp's Ex. 
TRACT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value, Solq by 
all druggists. 


FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DECRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N, y, 
WILOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood ; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oil Finish ; Sideboards and Extension Tables; Spring and Nalr 
Mattresses; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chaira, 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition, 

All Goods guaranteed as represented, 


_———— = 


Young Ladies, Beware of the Injurious ef- 
fects of Face Powders and Washes, All euch remedies close up 


the pores of the skin, and in a short time destroy the complex. 
jon, If you would have a fresh, healthy, and youthful appear. 
ance use ITELMBOLD's EXTRACT SARSAPATILLA, 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS, 
English and French Advertisements for Tue Rounp Tats 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs, ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, B.C, 


A Clear, Smooth Skin and Beautiful Com- 
plexion follow the use of HetMpoip's Concentrated Extract 
SARSAPARILLA, It removes black spots, pimples, and all erup- 
tions of the ekin, 


LIBRARY ACENCY. 
Ga. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 BROADWAY, N. Y,, 
are Commission Agents to purchase books by the thousand or 
single—English or American —for public libraries or individuals, 
on the most favorable terms, according to the quantity ordered, 


CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 
NATRONA REFINED SAPONIPIER; 


oR, 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 


TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT. 


Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap. 
ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE. 





Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in 
Greenland, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Alum- 
inate of Soda, which, when mixed with REFUSE Fat, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the World. 


One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equiva 
lent in superior Hard Soap. 

Retatled by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States. 

*,* Full recipes with each box. 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in casee, each containing 48 
Boxee, at a liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Drug: 
gists in all the Towns and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA, 


In the Spring Months the system naturally 
undergoes a change, and Hetmponp’s liane CONCENTRAT ; 
Exrract oF SARSAPARILLA Ie an assistant of the preatost yalue, 
Sold by all druggists, 


Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or —_ 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in ; " 
Quantity equals any dollar size, Depot, 95 Duane Street, Po 
by all drugyginte, 


Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Bolls 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Mosh Diseases, Warranted, por 


05 Duane St, Sold by all druggists. 


halre 
Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed : 
Pease Studlo for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham 





pooing, and Dyeing, 95 Duano Btreot, 
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Now Reapy: 
THE NEW book 
By the author of The Schinberg-Cotta Family, 


Entitled 
ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA: 


A Story of the Commonwealth and the Restoration. A Sequel | 
to the Draytons and the Davenants. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 %5. 


Pablished from the author's copy. Uniform with the other vol- 
umes of the ** Cotta Books.” 





A TAKING JUVENILE. 
The Little Fox. The Story of McClintock's Arctic Expe- 
dition, Written for the young by 8.7. C. Square 16mo, 
beautifully illustrated and bound, $1. 


Two BEAUTIFUL STORIES For THE Youna, 


The Clifford Household. Py the author of Indepen- 
dence, True and False, Wonderful Stories, etc. 16mo, 4 illus- 
trations, $1 25. 


Elsie Dinsmore. By Martha Farquaharsen, author of Al- 
Jan's Fault, etc, 16mo, 4 illustrations, $1 25, 
Two Niw Epirions or 


The Draytons and tho Davenants. The Cabinct 
Edition ; 16mo, tinted paper, extra cloth, $1 75, The Sunday- 
School Edition ; 18mo, illustrated, $1, 





A New EpITION IN A New AND BEAUTIFUL STYLE OF 
2. BINDING, 
Passages In the Life of the Faire Cospeller, 


Mistress Anne Askew, By the author of Mary Powell. 16mo, 
cloth, Nexible, red edges, $1 25. 


M. W. DODD, 


604 Broadway, New York, 


HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF POETRY, ILLUSTRATED. 





HOOFLAND’S CERMAN BITTERS, AND 
HOOFLAND’S CERMAN TONIC. 

THE GREAT REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES OF THE 
LIVER, STOMACH, OR DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


Hoofland’s German Bitters 


is composed of the pure jnices (or, as they are medicinally 
termed, Lvtracis) of Roots, Herbs, and Barks, making a prepa- 
ration highly concentrated and entirely free from alcoholic admix- 
ture of uny kind. 


Hoofland’s German Tonic 


is a combination of all the ingredients of the Bitters, with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Orange, etc., making one of 
i = pleasant and agreeable remedies ever offered to the 
public. 

Those preferring a Medicine free from alcoholic admixture, 
will use 


Hoofland’s German Bitters. 


Those who have no objection to the combination of the Bit- 
ters, as stated, will use 


Hoofland’s German Tonic. 


They are both equally good, and contain the same medicinal 
virtues, the choice between the two being a mere matter of taste, 
the Tonic being the most palatable, 

The stomach, from a variety of causes, such as Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Nervous Debdility, ete., is very apt to have its fune- 
tions deranged, The Liver, sympathizing as closely as it does 
with the Stomach, then becomes affected, the result of which is 
that the patient suffers from several or more of the following 
diseaves ; 


Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, Fulness of the Blood 
to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust 
for Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, 
| Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of 
the Ilead, Hurricd or Difficult Breathing, Flattering at the Heart, 
Choking or Soffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the sight, Dull Pain in 
the Head, Deticiency of Persapiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Kyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limba, ete., Sudden Fiushes 
of Heat, Burning in the Fiesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and 
Great Depression of Spirits, 

Theve remedies will effectually eure Liver Complaint, Jaun- 
dice, Dyspepsia, Chronic or Nervous Debility, Chronic Diarrhaa, 
Direase of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from a Dis- 
ordered Liver, Stomach, or Intestines, 


Debility, 
resulting from any cante wiatever; Vrostration of the System, 
induced by Severe Labor, Hardships, Exposure, Fevers, etc, 
There i# no medicine extant equal to these remedies in such 
cases. A tone and vigor is imparted to the whole system, the 
appetite is strengthened, food is enjoyed, the stomach digests 





D. APPLETON & CO., 
413 AND 445 BROADWAY, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY 


The Illustrated Edition of the Household 
Book of Poetry: 


COLLECTED AND EDITED BY CHARLES A. DANA, 


Royal 4to, elegant morocco, 798 pages, beautifully printed, 
price $20. 


“The purpose of this book is to comprise within the bounds of 
a single volume whatever is truly beautiful and admirable among 
the minor poems of the English language. Especial care 
has also been taken to give every poem entive and unmutilated, 
46 well as in the most authentic form which could be procured.” 
—Extract from Preface. 

“This work is an immense improvement on all its predeces- 
tore, The editor, whois one of the most erudite of scholars and 
aman of excellent taste, has arranged his selections under ten 
heads, namely: Poems of Nature, of Childhood, of Friendship, 
of Love, of Ambition, of Comedy, of Tragedy and Sorrow, of the 
Imagination, of Sentiment and Reflection, and of Religion.”’— 
Boston Traveller. 

“Within a similar compass, there is no collection of poetry in 
the language that equals this in variety, in richness of thought 
and expression, and of poetic imagery.”’— Worcester Palladium. 

“This is a choice collection of the finest poems in the English 
language, and supplies in some measure the place of an extensive 
library.”—Chicugo Press. 

“A work that has long been reqtired, and, we are convinced 
from the selections made, and the admirable manner in which 
they are arranged, will commend itself at once to the public.”— 
Detroit Advertiser. 


‘By the exercise of a sound and skilful judgement, and a 
thorough familiarity with the poctical productions of all nations, 
the compiler of this work has eucceeded in com ining, within 
the space of a single volume, nearly every poem of established 
worth and compatible length in the English language.”’—Phila- 
delphia Journal. 


“It gives us in an elegant, and compact form such a body of 
Verse as can be found in no other volume or series of volumes,.”"— 
Boston Transcript. 

‘Among the similar works which have appeared, we do not 
hesitate to give this the highest place.""— Providence Journal. 

“We are acquainted with no selection which, in point of com- 
pleteness and good taste, excels the Household Book of Poetry.” 
~ Northwestern Home Journal, 

“It is almost necdless to eny that it isa mine of poetic wealth.” 
~Boston Post, 

D, A, & Co, ALso Pupiisn New Epitions or tie 
SAMI, 


Prico, half morocco, $7; half calf, $9; half morocco, $10, 


— - 


Ladios boing confined should nover be with- 
Out COMSTOCK'S RATIONAL FOOD, It prevents constipa- 
tion, gives atrongth and great nourishment to both mother and 
child, being digested and assimilated with the least possible 
labor of the stomach, and is a substitute for healthy breast-milk 
Mf noeded for tho child, Physicians give very little or no medi. 
Cine where thin food is used, Ask your physician about it, 

GKO, WELLS COMSTOCK, 67 Cortlandt Street, Now York, 


promptly, the blood is purified, the a becomes sound 
and healthy, the yellow tinge is eradicated from the eyes, a bloom 
is viven to the checks, and the weak and nervous invalid becomes 
a strong and healthy being. 
PERSONS ADVANCED IN LIFE, 

j and feeling the hand of time weighing heavily upon them, with 
| all ite attendant ille, will find in tue use of thi« BITTERS, or the 
| TONIC, an elixir that will instit new life into their veins, restore 
in a measure the energy and ardor of more youthful days, build 
up their shrunken forms, and give health and happiness to their 
remaining years. 


NOTICE. 
It is a wellestablished fact that fully one half of the female 
| ae of our population are seldom in the enjoyment of good 
realth; or, to use their own expression, “never feel well,’’ 
They are languid, devoid of all energy, extremely nervous, and 
have ho appetite, . 
‘To this class of persons the BITTERS or the TONIC is espe- 
cially recommended, 


Weak and Delicate Children 

Are made strong by the use of either of these remedies. They 
will cure every case of MARASMUS, without fail. 

Thousands of certificates have accumulated in the hands of the 
yroprietor, but epace will allow of the publication of but a few, 
Those, it will be observed, are men of note, and of such standing 
that they must be believed. 


Testimonials. 
HON. GEORGE W. WOODWARD, 

Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes : 

“ PHILADELPHIA, March 16, 1867. 

“TI find Hoofland’s German Bitters is a good tonic, useful in 
diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases of 
debility and want of nervous action in the system. 

* Yours truly, 
“*Gzo. W. Woopwarp.” 
NON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
‘* PHILADELPHIA, April 28, 1866. 

“T consider Hoofland’s German Bitters a valuable medicine in 
case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I can certify this 
from my experience of it. Yours, with respect, 

“*JamMES THOMPSON,” 
FROM REV. JOSEPH H. KENNARD, D.D., 
Pastor of the Tenth Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 

“Dr, Jackson—Dear Sir: I have been frequently requested to 
connect my name with recommendations of different kinds of 
medicines, but regarding the practice as out of my appropriate 
ephere, I have in all cases declined ; but with a clear proof in va- 
rious instances, and particularly in my own family, of the useful- 
ness of Dr. Hoofland’s German Bittere, I depart for once from 
my usual course to express my fall conviction that, for general 
debility of the system, and especially for Liver Complaint, it is a 
safe and valuable preparation, In some cases it may fail; but 
usually, I doubt not, it will be very beneficial to those who suffer 
from the above causes. Yours, very respectfully, 

“J. I. KENNARD, 
* Kighth, below Coates Street,” 
FROM REY. E. D. FENDALL, 
Assistant Editor Christian Chronicle, Philadelphia, 

“ T have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s Ger- 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as a 
most valuable tonic to all who are suffering from general debility 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver, 

“Yours truly, Ki. D. FeNDALL.” 


CAUTION. 


Hoofland’s German Romedics are counterfelted, See that the 
algnature of GC, M, JACKSON is on the wrapper of each bottle, 
All others are counterfelt, 

Principal Oflice and Manufactory at the German Medicine Store, 
O31 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


CHARLES M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Formerly C, M, JACKSON & CO, 
PRICES. 
Hoofland's German Bitters, per bottlea,. 6s » $100 
bps 65 te half-dozen, ’ : ’ 6 HU 
Hoofand's German Toute, pst up in quart bottles, $1 50 per 
bottle, or a half-dozen for $7 50 


*,* Do not forget to examine well the article you buy, in order 
to get the genuine, 


| 











HARPER & BROTHERS, New 


HAVE Just PUBLISHED: 
, S 


Lectures on the Evidences of Chiistianity in 
the Nineteenth Century. Delivered in the Mercer 
Street Church, New York, January 21 to Februsry 21, 1867. 
On the “Ely Foundation” of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. By Albert Barnes, author of Notes on the New Testa- 
ment, etc. 12mo, morocco cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 


II. 
The Waterdale Neighbors: A Novel. By the au- 
thor of Paul Massie, 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


IIf. 

The Lovers’ Dictionary: A Poetical Treasury of Lov- 
ers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Dilemmas, Indexed 
with nearly Ten Thousand References as a Dictionary of 
Compliments and Guide.to the Study of the Tender Science, 
Post 8vo, cloth, $3 50; gilt edges, $4 25. 

IV. 

Carlyon’s Year: A Novel. By the author of Lost Sir 

Massingberd, Syo, paper, 25 cents, 


v. 

French's Elementary Arithmetic, for the 
Slate, In which Methods and Rules are based upon Prin- 
ciples established by Induction. By John HU, French, LL.D, 
1émo, half leather, 50 cents, 

Vi. 
Stone Edge: A Tale. 8vo, paper, % cents, 
Vil. 

Three English Statesmen: PYM, CROMWELL, AND 
PITT, A Course of Lectures on the Political History of 
England. By Goldwin Smith, author of Lectures on the 

Study of History, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


VIII. 
Circe ; or, Tuner Acts in THe Live ov AN AntistT: A Novel, 


By Babington White, 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 


io 
Mace’s Fairy Book. Home Fairy Tales (Contes du Petit- 
Chiteau), By Jean Macé, Editor of the Magasin da’ Hduca- 
tion, author of the Story of a Mouthful of Bread, etc, Traus- 
lated by Mary L. Booth, translator of Martin's Llistory of 
France, Laboulaye’s Fairy Book, etc. With engravings. 
12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 


, = 
The Tenants of Malory: A Novel. ByJ.S. Le Fanu, 
author of Uncle Silas, Guy Devere)}, All in the Dark, etc., 
etc, 8yo, paper, 50 cents. 
=k 
Agnes Strickland’s Queens of England. Lives 
of the Queens of England. From the Norman Conquest. By 
Agnes Strickland, author of Lives of the Queens of Scotland. 
Abridged by the author. Revised and edited by Caroline G. 
Parker. Large 12mo, cloth, $2. Uniform with the Student’s 
Histories. 


XII. 
Birds of Prey: A Novel. By M. E. Braddon, author of 
Aurora Floyd, Eleanor’s Victory, John Marchmont’s Legacy, 
etc.,etc. With illustrations. 8vo, paper, 75 cents, 


XIII. 

Haswell’s Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Pocket- 
Book. Twenty-first edition, revised and enlarged. By 
Chas. H. Haswell, Civil and Marine Engineer. 
12mo, leather, pocket-book form, $3. 


663 pages 


Just adopted by the United States Navy and Treasury Depart- 
ments, 
XIV. 

The Curate’s Discipline: A Novel. By Mrs. Eiloart. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents, 

XV. 

Wood's Physical Exercises, Manual of Physica) Ex- 
ercises ; comprising Gymnastics, Rowing, Skating, Fencing, 
Cricket, Calisthenics, Sailing, Swimming, Sparring, and 
Baeo Ball, together with Rules for Training and Sanitary 
By William Wood, Instructor in Physical 

With 125 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 


Suggestions, 


Be 


Education, 
XVI. 
Harper's Writing Books, Symmetrical Penmanship, 
with Marginal Drawing Leesons, In Ten Numbers, The 
first four Numbers now ready, Price $2 por dozen, 


*,* Hanern & Brorurns will send the above Works by Mall, 
postage propald, to any part of the United States, on receipt ol 








he price, 
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LIST OF A FEW OF TIE RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 
SPLENDID STOCK OF VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, FOR SALE BY 


T. H. MORRELL, 
100 NASSAU ST., 
Between Fulton and Ann Streets, New York. 


ASCHAM (ROGER). pmnaieannien. Edited by Mayor, 12mo, 
cloth. London, 1863, $2 

BOOK OF BRITISH SONG, ‘with Piano-forte Accompaniments, 
Notes by Hogarth. Numerous Plates. 2 vols. folio, cloth. 
London, $12. 

BARNES (JOSHUA). History of King Edward III, and of Ed- 
ward the Black Prince. Fine Portraits. Folio, calf, Cam- 
bridge, 1688, $8. 

BOSWELL (JAMES). Life of Dr. Johnson. Notes by Croker, 
50 steel plates. 10 vols. 12mo, cloth. London, 1844, $17 50. 

BYRON (LORD). Works, with Life by Moore. Turner's Plate. 
17 vols. 12mo, cloth. London, 1833, $25. 

BORDE (ANDREW). Boke of Knowledge. Plates. Only 120 
copies reprinted, 4to, calf. London, ‘1814, $10. 

BRITISH DRAMA. Collection of the best Plays in the English 
Language. 2 vols. 8vo, half calf. London, 1824, $6. 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS. Edited by Dr. Ferguson. 45 vols, 12mo, 
boards. London, 1819, $25. 

BOADEN (JAMES). Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, with Anecdotes, 
etc. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, boards. London, 1831, $5. 

CATESBY (MARK). Natural History of South Carolina, Florida, 
etc. Over 200 Colored Engravings. 2 vols. imp. folio, calf. 
London, 1771, $100. 

CERVANTES. Don Quixote. Translated. Numerous curious 
Plates. Folio, half calf. London, 16>7, $10. 

COSTELLO (LOUISA STUART). Eminent English Women. 
Fine Portraits. 4 vols. 8vo, half calf. London, 1844, $12. 
DIBDIN (T. F.) Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque 
Tour. Splendid Plates, with extra etchings. 3 vols. royal 

8vo, morocco, pilt. London, 1821, $120. 

———— Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour in 
England and Scotland. Splendid Plates. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
morocco, gilt. London, 1838, $60. 

—-— Bibliomania, or Book Madness. Best Edition. Royal 
8vo, morocco, gilt. London, 1842, $40. 

Library Companion. 8vo, half calf. London, 1825, $10. 

DUNLOP (JOHN). History of Fiction. Royal $vo, cloth. Lon- 
don, 1845, $2.50. 

FEDERALIST. By Hamilton, Jay, and Madison. First Edition, 
2 vols. 12mo, sheep. New York, 1788, $25. 

GRANT (MRS.) Memoirs and Correspondence, with ‘“ Letters 
from the Mountains.” Portrait. 5 vols. 12mo, cloth, Lon- 
don, 1845, $6 50. 

GIBBON (EDWARD). Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
8 vols. 8vo, cloth. London, 1838, $12 50. 

GAY (JOUN). Fables. 69 fine Plates. 2 vola. 8vo, calf. Lon- 
don, 1737. £6. 
HALLAM (HENRY). 

London, 1#47, $3. 

HAWKINS and BURNEY. History of Music from the earliest 
times. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. London, 1819, £6. 

HALL (BISHOP). Satires, etc., with Glossary. 
Borders, 8vo, cloth. London, 1833, $2. 

HUNT (LEIGH). Lord Byron and his Contemporaries. Por 
traits, 2 vols, Svo, half calf, London, 1828, 6. 

HAYLEY (WILLIAM). Life and Ww ritings of William Cowper 
Portraits, engraved by Blake, 4 vole, 4tu, half calf, 1903, 5, 

HOUBRAKEN & VERTUE, Heade of Illustrious Pereous of 
Great Britain, 108 splendid Portraits, Folio, half bound, 
London, 1814, 850, 

HAYDON (JOSEPH), Dictionary of Dates, Eularged by Vincent, 
Thick svu, cloth, London, 1863, £5, 

JU ni 8, ‘eis wWeodtall’ ® Edition, 3 vola, svo, half calf, London 

sonMeOR (C AP T.) Lives of Wig ehwaymen, Pirates, etc, Plates, 
vo, Cloth, London, 1880, $4 50, 

JOSEPHUS, Works, Translated by Whiston, Maps, 4 vols, 
Nvo, halfealf, Glasgow, 1820, #12, 

MONTFAUCON'S ANTIQUITIES, Tranelated by Humphreya, 
with Supplement, Splendid Viates, 15 vols, in 6, folio, calf, 
London, 1721-25, $75. 

MOORE (THOMAS), Life, Letters, and Journals of Lord Byron 
Portrait, 2 vols, thick 4to, cloth, uncut, London, 150, §10, 

MATHEWS (MIS.) Memoirs of Chas, Mathews, Comedian, with 
Anecdotes of Actors, Portraits, 5 vols, 8vo, half calf, Lon- 
don, 1839, &18, 

MILTON (JOIN), Paradise Lost, 
morocco, London, 1699, $125. 

PRIDEAUX (HUMPHREY). Old and New Testament connected 
in the History of the Jews, Maps, 2 vols, folio, half morocco, 
London, 1718, $7 50, 

PICART’S RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES AND CUSTOMS. Nu 
merous fine Plates, Large paper. 7% vols, in 6, folio, calf, 
London, 1733-39, $75. 

ROYAMOUNT., Ilistory of the Bible. 240 curious old Plates, 
very fine. Folio, calf, London, 1701, $20. 

RABELAIS (FRANCIS). Whole Works, Translated by Mot- 
teaux, etc, Portrait. 2 vols, 8vo, calf. London, 1708, $8. 
SHARPE (SAMUEL). History of Egypt. Numerous Ilustra- 
ee 2 vols, 8vo, treed calf. Best Edition, London, 1859, 

» 

SANGER (WILLIAM W.) History of Prostitution. Thick 8vo, 

cloth, New York, 1858, $4. 


SWIFT (JONATHAN), sorta, with Notes, etc. 24 vols. 12mo, 
cloth. London, 1503, $15, 

THORNBURY (WALTER), "Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. Svo, treed calf, London, 1862, $12. 

SAINT HILAIRE (E. M.) Histoire des Conspirations et des Exe- 
cutions Politiques, Fine plates, 4 vols. in 2, royal 8vo, half 
morocco, Paris, 1549, $10. 

SHAKSPEARE. Knight's Original Pictorial Edition, Beauti- 


fully Iilustrated, 8 vols, 8vo, half morocco, gilt. London, 
1843, $85. 





Literature of Europe. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 


Ornamented 


First Edition, Small 4to, 





= MEMORIAL, Nearly 100 fine wood-cuts, illustrative 


of Shakepe are’s Life and Works. Folio, cloth. London, 
1864, $2. 








THE SAME. Paper, $1. 
WHITTIER (J.G.) Snow-Bound. Beautifully illustrated. S8vo» 
cloth, Just published. Boston, 1868, $4. 





Just Issurgp: 


CATALOGUE OF RARE AND CURIOUS 
BOOKS, 


With prices affixed. Sent free on application. Books marked 
low, and warranted perfect. 


T. H. MORRELL, 
100 Nassau Street. 


| 


Par Ro OUND TABLE. 








POPULAR GOODS, 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES, 
FOR LADIES 


BREAKFAST SHAWLS, SONTAGS, 


COMFORTERS, SCARFS, HOODS, 


CAPES, SACQUES, GARIBALDIS, 
SILK UNDERVESTS AND DRAWERS, 


MERINO, COTTON, AND WOOL HOSIERY, 


KID, CLOTH, AND CASTOR CLOVES. 


AT 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 


UNION ADAMS, 


337 BROADWAY. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF LITTLE PRUDY, 


DOTTY DIMPLE AT HER CRANDMOTHER'’S. 
By Sophie May, author of Little Prudy Stories. 
24mo, illustrated, 75 cents. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF CLIMBING THE ROPE, 
BILLY CRIMES’S FAVORITE ; 
on, 

JOUNNY GREENLEAE'S TALENT. 

By May Mannering. 16mo, illustrated, $1. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 


Climbing the Rope; or, God Helps those who Try to 
Help Themeelves, by May Mannering, author of Billy 
Grimen'’s Favorite, Wino, illustrated, #1, 


Jack of all Trades. by lorn Abbott, 


Alexis, the Runaway. 
trated, #1, 


The Starry Flag. By Oliver Optic, 16mo, $1 25, 


limo, #1, 
By Kowa Abbott, L6mo, illus 


| Breaking Away. By Vliver Optic, 16mo, illustrated, $1 25, 


Shamrock and Thistle, Ly Oliver Optic, 
trated, $1 50, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS-DEALERS, 
Bent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


119 Wash nyton Street, Boston, 


J6mo, illus 


ATTRACTIVE JUVENILES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CELESTA. 
A BOOK FOR GIRLS, 
By Mrs, M. &. Berry. Illustrated. Price $1 25. 


CROOKED AND STRAICHT; 
On, 
JOTHAM AND ANNETTE AT HOME, 
By Mra. M. E. Berry, Illustrated, Price $1 25 


AUNT ZELPETH’S BABY. 


By the author of Adventures ofa German Toy. With four illus- 
trations, Price $1. 


CERTY AND MAY. 


By the author of Granny’s,Story-Box., With four illustrations. 
Price $1. 


For eale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, free of postage, on 
receipt of price. 


WM. V. SPENCER, Publisher, 
203 W, eee nite Street, Boston, 








IN THE Paes: 


THE POEMS OF MRS. ELLEN CLEMEN- 
TINE HOWARTH 
Price $1 25 (payable on publication of the book), 
Persons wishing to become subscribers may address: 


Mrs, JupGE VAN Dykg, Trenton, N. J., 
Mrs. Dr. BuTToLrn, Tre snton, N. ‘I., 
R. W. Giiver, Office of Zhe Advertiser, Newark, N. Z.. or 
Dorsey GARDNER, Office of The Round Table, New York, 











An Immense Variety of Beautiful Goods 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA ACROSS THE 
CONTINENT, ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


This brings the line to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountaing, 
and it is expected that the track will be laid thirty miles further, 
to Evans Pass, the highest point on the road, by January. The 
maximum grade from the foot of the mountains to the summit ig 
but eighty feet to the mile, while that of many eastern roads jg 
over one hundred. Work in the rock-cuttings on the western 
slope will continue through the winter, and there is now no rea. 
son to doubt that the entire grand line to the Pacific will be 
open for business in 1870. 


The means provided for the construction of this Great National 
Work are ample. The United States grants its Six Per Cent, 
Bonds at the rate of from $16,000 to $18,000 per mile, for which 
it takes a second lien as security, and receives payment to a large 
These Bonds 
are issued as each twenty-mile section is finished, and after it has 


if not to the full extent of its claim in services.’ 


been examined by United States Commissioners, and pronounced 
to be in all respects a first-class road, thoroughly supplied with 
depots, repair-shops, stations, and all the necessary rolling stock 
and other equipments. 


The United States also makes a donation of 12,800 acres of 
land to the mile, which will be a source of large revenue to the 
Company. Much of this land in the Platte Valley is among the 
most fertile in the world, and other large portions are covered 
with heavy pine foreste, and abound in coal of the best quality. 

The Company is also authorized to issue its own First Mort- 
gage Bonds to an amount equal to the Sssue of the Government 
and no more. Hon. KE. D. Morgan and Hon, Oakes Ames are 
Trustees for the Bondholders, and deliver the Bonds to the Com- 
pany only as the work progresses, so that they always represent 
an actual and productive value, 


The authorized capital of the Company ia One Hundred Mill'on 
Dollars, of which over five millions have been paid in upon the 


work already done, 


EARNINCS OF THE COMPANY. 

At present, the profits of the Company are derived only from 
ite Jocal traffic, but this ie already mach more than sufficient to 
pay the intercet on all the Bonds the Company can bemue, if not 
another mile were built, Itis not doubted that when the road |# 
completed the through trafic of the only line connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific States will be large-beyond precedent, and, 
as there will be no competition, it can always be done at profit: 


able rates, 


It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad is, in fact, a 


officers and to a large extent with Government money, and that 
its bonds are issued under Government direction, Itis believed 
that no similar security is ao carefully guarded, and certainly no 
other is based upon a larger or more valuable property, As the 


Company's 


FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 


are offered for the present at 90 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR, 
they are the cheapest security in the market, being more than 15 


per cent, lower than U, 8. Stocks. They pay 


Six per Cent. in Cold, 


or over NINE PER CENT. upon the investment. Subscriptions 
will be received in New York at the Company's Office, 20 Nassau 
Street, and by 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 7% Nassau Street, 

CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, 61 Wall Street, 

JOIN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 33 Wall Street, 
and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United 
States. Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds 
par in New York, and the bonds will be sent free of charge by 
return express, 

A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be 
obtained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or 
will be sent free on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
November 23, 1867. 
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Government Work, built under the supervision of Government 
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